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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE death of the Empress of Russia, which occurred suddenly 
on the 3rd inst., may prove an important event. Her 
Majesty, born a Princess of Hesse Darmstadt, had passed through 
a troubled life, had become a devotee of the Greek Church, and 
had for many years ceased to influence politics ; but her death 
leaves the Emperor a lonelier man than ever, and removes a 
moderating influence in the Imperial family. There has recently 
been an idea in Russia that the close of her long and trying 
illness—a painful form of consumption, requiring the frequent 
administration of opiates— would be the signal for the Emperor’s 
abdication. It certainly marks an epoch in his life, and must 
have a profound effect upon a nature always given, like that of 
all the Romanoffs, to melancholy, and of late reduced almost to 
despair by the hostility of certain classes of his subjects. Alone 
in the world, with no friend of his own rank, with an heir of 
other opinions, with his person guarded as if he were hated, 
and with all his great enterprises unsuccessful, there can be few 
men in Europe more unhappy than the Czar of Russia, who 
can order a war with a word. 


Mr. Goschen is said to have received a check. It is reported 
that the Sultan, being informed of his programme, was so 
offended that he delayed his public reception, demanding that 
the words to be addressed to him should be modified. This 
seems to have been done, for at the reception on Friday 
nothing was said publicly of importance, Mr. Goschen only 
expressing his willingness to aid the Sultan in reforms. The 
story is circulated by correspondents very anxious to support 
Austrian views, and is probably exaggerated; but there has been 
delay, and the Sultan is either alarmed or sullen. He has 
appealed to the Ulema to know whether he may execute the 
murderer of Colonel Commouroff, and whether he may endure 
European interference in his affairs, and in both cases has re- 
ceived a negative reply. It is believed that he intends to refuse 
all demands, and the official journal hints that he expects sup- 
port from M. Tissot in that course. 


As we understand the telegrams, and particularly the detailed 
one in the Standard, the Burmese insurgents who recently 
crossed the frontier on their march to Mandalay have been 
defeated by King Theeban’s troops, and have fled into British 
territory. There they will be disarmed, but allowed to find 
asylum. According to Reuter, however, who usually has 
official information, they have increased in numbers, and have 
captured and decapitated a Royal General. Further informa- 
tion is required, but if the King is victorious, he will commence 
a series of massacres to which those of the past are insignificant, 
and perhaps compel a British intervention. 


The debates of Friday week and Monday night on the Com- 
mittee to consider the oath of allegiance tendered by Mr. 
Bradlaugh were singnlarly sharp, considering the nature of the 
question, which was only as to the constitution of the Com- 
taittee, But this result was partly due to the vacillation of 





the leader of Opposition, who, after saying that there were other 
members of the Opposition whom it was more important to 
add to the Committee than Sir Hardinge Giffard, afterwards 
desired to show his personal respect for the late Solicitor- 
General, and in his embarrassment at his own position, 
fell violently on the Prime Minister; and partly to the 
extraordinary indifference of certain Members to the real 
question at issue, and indeed to everything except their 
wish to get quit of Mr. Bradlaugh. Thus, when Mr. Tre- 
velyan very justly took credit to himself that in arguing the 
true point, the reason for having a Committee rather than 
for letting the House itself deal with the question imme- 
diately, he had not in any way even intimated his opinion as 
to what the decision of the Committee ought to be, Mr. Ritchie 
(M.P. for the Tower Hamlets) sprang up, and congratulated 
Mr. Trevelyan on having been able to waste the time of the 
House by speaking without giving any inkling of his opinion 
on the main question. Mr. Ritchie might just as well say that 
in discussing whether an election petition should be tried by one 
Judge or by two Judges, a Member wastes the time of the House 
who does not indicate his opinion as to what the decision of 
the Court ought to be. Mr. Ritchie has usually been regarded 
as the pride of the Conservative party in the House; but if 
he still is so, they must be easily contented. Mr. Ritchie posi- 
tively piqued himself on not knowing what the true issue was. 


The Bradlaugh Committee now consists of twenty-three Mem- 
bers, namely, Mr. Whitbread, Sir J. Holker, Mr. Bright, Lord 
H. Lennox, Mr. Massey, Mr. Staveley Hill, Sir H. Jackson, the 
Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General, Sir G. Goldney, 
Mr. Grantham, Mr. Pemberton, Mr. Watkin Williams, 
Mr. Walpole, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Beresford Hope, Major 
Nolan, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Childers, 
Mr. Trevelyan, Sir R. Cross, and Mr. Gibson; and Sir Walter 
Barttelot’s proposal to increase it by four more Members was 
on Monday rejected, by 267 against 148 (majority, 119). Mr. 
Walpole has been chosen Chairman of the Committee, in which 
Mr. Bradlaugh is arguing his own case, and taking the line 
that was expected. He denies the right of the House to 
refuse the oath to a Member professing his willingness to 
take it; insists that a claim to make an affirmation instead, 
is not in any sense an allegation of conscientious objec- 
tion to the oath; declares that so far from having said the 
oath was not binding on him, he had said precisely the reverse, 
though he had pointed to certain words in the oath which were 
to him unmeaning; and denies the right of the House to re- 
solve the oath into its constituent elements, or assert that 
because some of these are without significance to a particular 
Member, the oath, as a whole, is not as valid for that Member 
as for any other. The Committee has found out by this time 
that the issues raised are of a kind quite unsuited to the 
deliberations of the House as a whole. 


Lord Selborne’s Burials Bill has heen printed, and in the 
printed form we do not see any power given to the friends of 
the deceased, except when they give notice that they wish to 
have some other form of service used than that of the Church 
of England, to commit the direction of the service to any offici- 
ating minister they may prefer. Now, in connection with the 
power given by the Bill to clergymen to dispense with the usual 
form of prayer, in the case of any one “dying excommunicate 
or in the commission of any grievous crime,” it does seem to us 
desirable that the friends of the deceased should have full power 
to choose their own officiating Church clergyman, no less than 
an officiating minister of any other sect. It is fair to give the 
incumbent or his curate the right to alter forms they think 
inapplicable, if the friends of the deceased have had full 
liberty to go to some other without 
this liberty, it might well happen that a narrow and bigoted 
clergyman would be in a position to condemn by implication 


clergyman; but, 
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the life of the deceased, without sufficient reason, and without 
his friends having any alternative, unless they were willing to 
apply to a Dissenter to conduct the service. This seems to us 
an obvious defect in the Bill, which it would be at once easy 
and right to remove. 


The Lord Chancellor’s Burials Bill passed its second read- 
ing on Thursday by a majority of 25, 126 voting in favour of 
it, and 101 against it. The debate was in one sense a good 
one,—i.e., the two Archbishops and Lord Derby made admir- 
able speeches ; but the opposition, led by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
which relied a good deal on a hasty resolution passed by the Lower 
House of Convocation against the Bill, was ineffably weak, so 
weak, that answering itis like beating the air ;—there is nothing 
to answer. Lord Cranbrook tried, of course, to make believe 
that the Bill would attack the rights of property,—which are held 
much more sacred by the House of Lords than any religious 
principles,—and failed. Bishop Wordsworth said the Bill 
would, perhaps, prevent him from consecrating more church- 
yards where it was probable that the air would be disturbed by 
heretical and evil doctrines; but even that terrible possibility 
did not deter the Peers from passing the Bill. The Bishop of 
London had the good-sense to support it, while the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells gave his vote to the opposition. Lord Selborne 
had hardly anything to answer when he rose to reply. Not 
the less, there were 101 stout Peers who were “ non-content.” 


We have not thought it worth while to mix up the important 
question of the Indian deficit with the pettier question whether 
the late Government concealed that deficit during the elections. 
It is evident, however, from the papers now published that the 
India Office were aware very early that something had gone 
wrong, and that Mr. Stanhope’s boasts were not justified. 
Eighteen days before the elections—on March 13th—the Vice- 
roy telegraphed in a tone of alarm that the Home Government 
must reduce its weekly drawings. Lord Cranbrook, of course, 
asked on March 15th where, with fourteen millions of cash 
balance, the difficulty was, and on March 17th was informed that 
the statement about fourteen millions was an estimate only, that 
the closing balance would be only eleven and a half millions, 
and that in October and November there would be only eight, 
a circumstance, we believe, quite unprecedented in the modern 
financial history of India. The Viceroy added that the 
“ military drain” was constant and incalculable, and that he 
“could not too strongly deprecate” the Government drawing 
too much. This strong note of warning evidently alarmed 
Lord Cranbrook, and must have shown his financial advisers 
that something was seriously wrong; yet all through the 
elections the Tory candidates, official candidates included, were 
allowed to go on declaiming about the cheapness of our Afghan 
policy, the perfect solvency of India, and the unfairness of Mr. 
Gladstone in doubting the accounts. That is a distinct breach 
of the understanding between the Government and the country, 
—that important, intelligence shall never be withheld, unless it 
refers to pending negotiations. 


The despatches published bear out the worst accounts of the 
Indian muddle. It is useless to go into details until the Par- 
liamentary statement has been made, but Lord Cranbrook 
distinctly admits that the “error” in the estimates is at 
least £4,000,000, besides one million thrown forward to the 
following year. On April 8th the Viceroy telegraphs that 
he cannot now estimate the amount necessary to go through 
the year, and that the drawings of £450,000 a week must stop, 
or that he “ cannot answer for the consequences.” He evidently 
apprehended inability to cash the bills—that is, bankruptey—and 
throughout his explanatory despatch there is an admission that 
we do not yet know the worst. He says the Military Depart- 
ment are still confident that the total cost of the Afghan war 
will not exceed ten millions, which is far beyond previous 
calculations, but that their estimate is not reconcilable with 
the outgoings. It will be noticed that a large portion of 
the deficit allowed for has been actually paid out, and the 
depletion of the balances must have been visible to the Indian 
Government every month. 


There was an important discussion in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday night on the Government Employers’ 
Liability Bill, introduced by Mr. Dodson, The question is 
one of the very greatest importance,—as to the sustaining 
or invalidating of the legal doctrine, established by judicial 
decisions extending over many years, that employers are 








only liable for injuries arising from their own perso 
negligence, and that workmen must take the ne 
of all injuries caused by the negligence either of th rt 
fellow-workmen, or even of overseers or assistants of the pe 
ployers,—as natural incidents of a common employment me 
the risk of which they ought to form their own judgment befo : 
entering the service,—and can only recover damages when the : 
can prove the master himself to have been in fault, Th, 
Government Bill, which is only committed pro formd i 
which will probably assume a very different shape before it ig 
discussed in Committee, professes at present to make the 
employer liable for all injuries due either to his own negligence 
or that of persons in authority under him, such as overseers 
&c., but to exempt him from liability for the blunders of other 
workmen not placed by him in authority. Mr. Broadhurst, the 
new M.P. for Stoke-upon-Trent, demands, on the part of the 
workmen, that the whole plea of “ common employment,” as an 
excuse for the employer’s exemption from liability, shall be 
swept away, and that he shall become liable for all injuries due to 
the clear negligence of any of his servants, though not for those 
which no known care could have prevented. The Bill was reag 
a second time without a division, but it is as yet practically 
quite uncertain what form it will ultimately assume. 


At the debate held in University College, London, on Wed. 
nesday, on the subject of capital punishments, Mr. Bright, who 
presided, delivered a speech which seems to us to point out the 
extreme hardship of all unjust convictions, but to have no 
special application to capital punishment beyond this, that that 
is the one punishment which, once inflicted, can never be can. 
celled. On the other hand, we are not at all sure that the 
alternative penalty, imprisonment for life, where it is unjustly 
inflicted, is not a much more terrible injustice than the penalty 
of death, unless the mistake be very soon indeed discovered 
and remedied. ‘To a man conscious of innocence, an igno- 
minious death is, of course, a frightful calamity, but we doubt 
whether it is anything like the calamity of ignominious and 
hopeless servitude. To the chief argument in favour of reserving 
the death punishment for the blackest crimes,—namely, that it 
helps us to graduate punishment so much better to the degree 
of indignation and resentment entertained for crimes of different 
orders by the popular conscience,—Mr. Bright did not once 
refer, Yet nothing increases more the dread of punishment 
than this close correspondence between the punishment in- 
flicted, and the public horror felt of the crime by which it is 
drawn down. 


Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Connor Power opposed yesterday week 
the grant of £23,000 for Secret-Service money, and vehemently 
attacked some of the Radical Members who had voted against 
this grant last year under the Tory Government, and who voted 
in favour of itnow. To this Mr. Dillwyn replied, with great force, 
that if there were a grant at all which raised the question of 
confidence in the personnel of the Government, it was the grant 
of Secret-Service money. If you could trust those who deter- 
mined its use, you might properly grant it; if you felt no such 
trust, you ought to refuse it. He had felt no such trust last 
year, while this year, on the contrary, he felt confidence in the 
Government which asked for this money, and therefore he 
should not oppose the grant. Nor do we see any reply to that 
position. You might as well call it inconsistent to refuse to 
lend to a stranger in the street what you gladly lend to a friend, 
as say that it is inconsistent for a Liberal to refuse assistance 
to the secret dealings of the Government of Lord Beaconsfield, 
which he accords to the secret dealings of the Government of 
Mr. Gladstone. PCs 

Lord Norton, better known by his old name of Sir Charles 
Adderley, brought on in the House of Lords on Monday a 
motion for a Select Committee on the action of the Education 
Department, in encouraging higher studies in the Board Schools 
at the expense of the simpler rudimentary education in what 
are called “the three R’s.” Lord Sherbrooke made his first speech 
in the House of Lords, not precisely in support of this motion, 
which he declined to support, but in support of its substance. 
He made fun of the extra subjects, which, however, cannot 
earn any grant in any school in which 75 per cent. of the 
pupils have not passed the lower standards, and said that 
of the sixth-standard boys whom he had employed to read 
for him, he had never found one whom he could trust with a 
word of three syllables. Lord Aberdare, in an admirable reply, 
stated that for twenty years he had never once been absent 
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from the examination of schools attended by 2,000 children, and 


his own experience that during that time the 
, me had beans vastly in fluency, intelligence, 
d F tonation. Of the £2,000,000 paid for education, only 
220 000 Jess than one-hundredth part, was paid for these extra 
eabieetns and this £20,000 was of great importance in relation to 
rs rospects of those children who showed real talent, and 
sho” chained access to higher Schools by the help of 
their instruction in subjects going beyond the ordinary 
routine of the Board Schools. Lord Spencer also showed 
that the schools in which the highest efficiency was at- 
tained in the rudiments were just the schools in which 
the special subjects were taught,—which proved that they did 
not interfere with efficiency as to the rudiments; and in the 
eud, Lord Norton withdrew his motion, fortunately without 
having satisfied the House of Lords that the teachers who aim 
highest, succeed least in their lower aims. 


Sir John Lubbock was returned for the University of London, 
on Wednesday, without a contest, in place of Mr. Lowe, who 
has become Lord Sherbrooke; and in returning thanks for 
his election, he made a wise and very thoughtful speech. 
He disowned with great spirit the charge that he was 
“half a Jingo.” He was, no doubt, most anxious to maintain 
the power and influence of this country, but he desired to main- 
tain that power and influence by the confidence felt in our 
justice and integrity, not by the fear of force. The great pro- 
blem of the future was to weld our colonial empire well together, 
and we should fall into a very serious error, if we sacrificed the 
unity and integrity of our Empire to the shadow of European 
ascendancy. He could not defend all that Russia had done, but 
he ridiculed the fear felt of her advance in Central Asia. That 
was only a great source of weakness to her, and a constant 
drain on her overstrained resources. Our population in [India 
was 200,000,000. The total population of Central Asia is only 
10,000,000, and most of these are bitterly hostile to Russian 
rule. China, with its 400,000,000 of mysterious, patient, and 
thrifty inhabitants, not Russia, is the only real danger of our 
Indian Empire. All this is excellent and timely political sug- 
gestion. Sir John Lubbock has one admirable and not very 
common characteristic as a politician,—that he knows something. 
And as Goethe used to say, one always finds the advantage of 
knowing something, even when it seems least likely that any 
such advantage would be felt. 


Colonel Gordon, Lord Ripon’s private secretary, has resigned. 
In a remarkable letter to the Bombay journals, telegraphed in 
extenso to the Standard, Colonel Gordon declares that “God 
has blessed India and England in giving Lord Ripon the 
Viceroyalty,” and “ India will be blessed in his rule” in spite of 
all obstacles, and that he “ has never met any one with whom 
he could have felt greater sympathy in the arduous task he has 
undertaken.” But for himself, he acknowledges that he 
made a mistake in accepting the private secretaryship, and 
that he richly deserves blame for not acting at first on 
his own inner conviction, formed as soon as he had received 
his appointment. No further explanation is given, but it seems 
clear that the Colonel had discerned the unfitness which his 
friends suspected in him for any post in which he must entirely 
subordinate his own views to those of his official chief. He 
will be a loss to India, but a gain to her Majesty’s Government, 
which will now have in him an agent who can be employed in 
very great work. Colonel Gordon would very soon clear 
Armenia of Kurds, and organise an effective fighting militia. 


The Republican Convention for the nomination of a candi- 
date for the Presidency was opened at Chicago on Thursday, 
and it is understood that General Grant’s prospects are not 
bright. His opponents have compelled his friends to give way 
as to the manner of voting, and to take the vote of the Dele- 
gates by counting heads, instead of allowing each State only 
the proportion of votes to which it is entitled. As many 
States are nearly equally divided, the result of this is that 
General Grant’s men are in a minority estimated at sixty, 
ma Convention of 758. The majority are, however, very 
divided, Mr, Blaine and Mr. Edmunds being the favourites; and 
as feeling is very bitter, it is believed that some ur‘oreseen 
candidate may be accepted all round. This is the more pro- 
bable, because General Grant will not accept a divided nomi- 
nation. No name has as yet come to the front, but the 
“dark” nominee must be a Western man. 


The British Medical Journal calls attention to a very remark- 
able commercial “operation” said to be now going on. An 
Anglo-American Syndicate, controlling very large funds, is pur- 
chasing all the medicinal opium in the world. About 4,000 
cases are known to be in existence, of which the Syndicate have 
bought half; and they intend to buy the coming short crop 
from Turkey, estimated at only 3,000 cases more. As opium is 
an article of prime necessity in medicine, and is consumed at 
the rate of 6,000 cases a year, they calculate on raising the 
price from 18s. a pound to 48s., and indeed have raised it 
already in New York to 26s. The profit, if they succeed, will be 
enormous; but they run one or two serious risks, of which 
one is that a high price may check the consumption of 
laudanum for purposes other than medicine, and another 
is that science may utilise Indian opium. That drug is at 
present too refined and too weak in narcotic properties for 
medicine; but if the doctors want it, a second and much 
stronger extract could be made and forwarded to Europe. The 
trick, however, is constantly played with quinine, and occasion- 
ally succeeds, the speculators getting double prices. 


The great debate in the Prussian Parliament on the Falk Laws 
ended on Saturday in a reference of the Bill to a Select Commit- 
tee of twenty-one. This proposal was carried by a junction of the 
Right, the Centre, and the Poles, and they also have a majority 
of fourteen to seven on the Committee. This is considered 
equivalent to the rejection of the Bill, as the Committee will 
deprive it of all its strongest clauses. Already it has thrown 
out, by a majority of thirteen to eight, Clause 1, which invests 
Government with discretionary power to accept candidates for 
the ministry who have not passed through the regular Univer- 
sity course. The Committee does not bind the House, but to 
defeat the majority the Chancellor must detach either the 
Catholics, who, it is stated in Rome, cannot on religious 
grounds accept the Bill, or the Conservatives, who hitherto 
have shown no symptoms of giving way. 


Avery curious discussion arose in the Commons on Tuesday 
on the appointment of the Committee on Merchant Shipping. 
The Committee nominated contained 23 members, of whom 12 
were Liberals, 9 Conservatives, and 2 Home-rulers. Mr. A. 
Balfour, who is taking up the position of leader of Opposi- 
tion when the business is badgering, objected to this arrange- 
ment as a breach of the old understanding that the members on a 
Committee should be equal, plus one taken from the Minis- 
terial side. Mr. Gladstone, however, showed that there was 
now a third party in the House,—the Home-rulers,—the num- 
bers being, as subsequently explained by Mr. Chamberlain, 350 
Liberals, 240 Tories, and 60 or so who made up the third party. 
It was therefore, the Premier contended, only fair to allot to 
Government as many Members as both Tories and Parnellites 
contributed, plus one. The discussion was not finished, Mr. 
Gladstone promising that it should be reopened on the next 
occasion; but an admission by Mr. Parnell probably settles the 
ultimate decision. He observed that he should prefer a sugges- 
tion made by Sir 8. Northcote,—namely, that the Government 
should nominate, say, ten, and the Opposition nine, and the 
Third Party two, because that would leave the Home-rulers 
always in possession of the balance of power. The effect of 
that artless remark was to remind the House that after the new 
formation of parties, Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was inevitable; 
unless the Parnellites were to govern the Committees. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury, in advocating the scheme for 
establishing Theological Halls in Oxford and Cambridge, for the 
education of “resident members of the University who are 
candidates for Holy Orders in the principles of the Reformed 
Protestant Church,” made a very strong protest against the 
narrowing effect of theological seminaries placed under men of 
narrow mind, too likely to train the students to some narrow 
theological platform. And clearly the Archbishop is wise. 
But is there not some danger that in those theological halls, 
even though placed in Oxford and Cambridge, the society will 
be too exclusively theological? Between the different Colleges 
of the University there is often not very much social inter- 
course, and this will be still more likely to happen where one of 
the Colleges is a purely theological hall, with a clerical reputa- 
tion of its own. ‘To our mind, the young theologians should 
live in Halls not purely theological ; while it would be a very 
good thing for young laymen to live more often than they do in 
an atmosphere that is much more theological than that of most 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges. 


Consols were on Friday 98 to 98}, ex, div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_>———_ 


MR. GOSCHEN’S MISSION. 


é eer first. great test, not, indeed, of the character, but of 

the capacity, and especially of the force, of the present 
Ministry, will be their success at Constantinople, where the 
late Ministry unmistakably failed. They did not conciliate 
the Turks; they did not frighten the Turks; and they did 
not obtain influence over the Turks. The Sultan was always 
civil to Sir Henry Layard, but he never granted his requests ; 
and on a crucial occasion the British Ambassador was 
obliged to summon, or threaten to summon, the Fleet, 
before he covld obtain a commutation of a capital 
sentence unjustly passed against a British protcyé. The 
present Government has pledged itself to put an end to 
this state of affairs, to bring the Porte under the autho- 
rity, direct or moral, of Europe, and to carry out those clauses 
of the Treaty of Berlin which the Sultan and the Pashas most 
dislike, They must do this, or forfeit their pledges to the country, 
and they may rely on it that, justly or unjustly, it is by their 
management in this part of their programme that the country, 
always rough, though seldom unjust, in its judgments, will 
estimate their fitness to rule. This is the most difficult, but 
most essential of their tasks; and to complete it they will, as 
we believe, be compelled before long to take resolutions which 
will prove to all the world whether the Liberals or Tories are 
right about this Cabinet,—whether or not, that is, its resolution 
to face grave risks, or even to encounter serious threats, is equal 
to its capacity for forming plans. Mr. Goschen has arrived at 
Constantinople, and as yet the symptoms, so far as they appear, 
are unfavourable to the early or the peaceful execution of his 
mandate. We find it, indeed, difficult to believe that, as 
the correspondent of the Standard reports, the Sultan inti- 
mated that he could not receive Mr. Goschen unless his pro- 
gramme were modified, as an insult of that kind is unlike the 


. Turks, and would set all England on fire ; but there has been 


on the face of things some hesitation about the reception, 
which ought to have occurred before Sir Henry Layard left 
Constantinople, and the previous reports have been of the most 
gloomy kind. It is stated, and this not by one authority, but 
by many, that the Sultan, who has a strong belief not only in 
Mahommedanism, but in the utility of Mahommedanism as a 
basis for his authority, has consulted the Ulema as to the righte- 


‘ousness of the Khalif submitting to any interference from Europe 


as regards internal government, and has received for answer, 
that he cannot so submit. The answer in itself is of no im- 
portance, as the precedenis are all against the Ulema, the 
Hatti Humayoon, for instance, which, had it been acted on, 
would have revolutionised internal administration in Turkey 
by establishing the equality of all sects, having been 
issued avowedly in submission to Europe; but the refer- 
ence to the Ulema matters a great deal. It means that 
the Sultan, who has been alarmed by Mr. Goschen’s inission, 
desires, if he can, to take up the non-possumus position, to 
refuse all British demands, and to wait in sullen silence until 
he sees what united Europe is prepared to do. This is the 
natural attitude of a Turk, who, when habituated to de- 
fend himself, first makes promises, then tries intrigue, and 
finally takes refuge in immovable and often very successful 
doggedness, Out of that temper he can never be shaken, 
except by force, and the indications are that this temper will 
be displayed. Every one of the points to be pressed affects 
the Sultan keenly. The Montenegrin arrangemement shakes 
his hold over the Albanians, on whom he relies as his 
own guard. The Greek concession involves the sacrifice of 
two provinces. The Macedonian demand liberates the last 
large district remaining to him in Europe from his direct con- 
trol. The Armenian representation is the first which has 
assailed his authority in Asia, and inyolves the re-establish- 
ment of a fatherland for a most useful and obedient class of 
his subjects, scattered throughout the empire. All his advisers 
will strengthen his resolution to resist, for with the autonomy of 
each province a great opportunity of making money necessarily 
passes away ; and the object of government in their eyes, as in 
those of the later Byzantines, is the collection of cash. All 
these things, however, might be granted, for there would 
still remain Constantinople and Asia Minor, and the means of a 
luxurious existence in the most beautiful of earthly situations ; 
but the demand for an International Commission threatens 
even that. The Sultan perceives that his despotic authority, 
which he has built up till he is as completely master as Mah- 
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moud after the slaughter of the Janissaries, must end under 


that arrangement, which leaves him, at all events for the tine 
in truth monarch only in name. He will resist an aa 
the kind to the very last ; and though we do not ue re . 
him, any more than from the Khedive Ismail, the des oat 
resolutions with which some writers threaten us = 7. 
expect either a dogged refusal to concede anything wh 4 
ever until the Fleet is in sight, or an appeal to Rusia, 
or a flight to Broussa, on the ground that ‘he 
Khalif in Constantinople is no longer free, a flight which 
would be followed by dangerous anarchy. The former cours 
is the more probable, if Europe holds together, the intention 
being to yield at the last moment, and save all that can be 
saved, but even this involves a sincere and unmistakable 
exhibition of force. There is, indeed, no reason which 
will be patent to the Turks for yielding without i 
The Sultan can not only submit quite as easily after 
Constantinople is threatened, but can submit more easily 
because Mahommedans, like the rest of the world, think 
the obligations of their creed, so far as they are not 
strictly moral and individual, are suspended by the presencg 
of force majeure, and pardon a Khalif who yields a province 
after a defeat. To surrender before it is needful will seem tg 
him and to his subjects weak, and to resist strong,—the con- 
sideration which more than any other precipitated the Russian 
war. He will feel this, even if he believes in the European 
concord, and to a Sultan that concord must appear even more 
impossible than it does to Lord Salisbury. His Government 
has for fifty years been familiar with a secret history— 
that of the European Embassies at Constantinople—which 
more than any other reveals the secret jealousies, ambitions, 
and heartburnings of the Powers. The Turks understand 
perfectly what the dynasties want, they do not under- 
stand the strict limitations which modern circumstances 
impose on the ambitions of the Courts, and they cannot believe 
the accord will stand any strain whatever. Their view is 
quite natural, it isin a measure true—its single false point 
being that the Powers are learning to see that they can con- 
tend with one another even if the Sultanet departs to Asia, 
and European Turkey is split into States—and it will most 
assuredly strengthen the resolve to remain unbending until 
it is clear beyond controversy that further inflexibility would 
involve ruin. There is, as they know, such a point to be 
reached, The Ottoman Empire is full of inflammable mate- 
rials, the Turks themselves are wavering in their loyalty, the 
Arab movement is growing not only serious, but definite, and 
with the first shell which fell in Constantinople the lingering 
prestige of ages, which is now the sole nexus of the vasi 
monarchy, might suddenly pass away. 

It is this resistance, carried right up to the point of de- 
manding extreme and direct pressure, that, unless the signs 
at Constantinople alter speedily for the better—and they may. 
alter, for much that has occurred may have been intended 
to impress Mr. Goschen—the Ministry will have to calculate; 
and we trust they have made up their minds finally and irre- 
vocably not to be defeated by any opposition whatever short 
of a European combination, which is nearly impossible. The 
country thoroughly understands that their object is not selfish, 
that they wish neither for territories nor revenue, but only to 
restore a large portion of the earth’s surface inhabited by 
Christian and progressive races to freedom and civilisation ; and 
it will, we believe, support their action, however strong it may 
appear, or whatever sacrifices it may involve. If the work 
ean be done through the accord of the Powers, that will be the 
best ; and there is always hope that force, when visibly irre- 
sistible, need not be employed, while all the Powers have au 
interest in not openly breaking up their present union. But 
if the work has to be done by England and one ally, 
or by England alone, or by England alone and in defiance 
of any one great Power, the country will still expect that 
it should be done, and in that event done once for all. 
The Government is perfectly unshackled as to the means, 
and will not be questioned too narrowly as to allies; it can 
use diplomacy with universal approval, or force with universal 
acquiescence, or a mixture of both with universal admiration ; 
but it must succeed, must free Europe from the danger which 
is perpetually present while Christian provinces can be mis- 
governed, or invaded, or threatened by a decaying Asiatic 
despotism. That situation must end, and if in ending it the 
Sultan, as Mr. Gladstone believes, can still be left nominal 
master of his empire, there is here no popular objection, 
rather an impression—we do not say we share it—that this 
is a conseryative and moderate course. But Eastern Europe 
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i t be set free, and set free quickly, to live 
and a aaa govern themselves as the real framers of 
i of Berlin intended, or the foreign policy of the 
he aA will be held by its warmest supporters to have 
pra gert There is no hostility to the idea of 


: he beginning. : 
es wn but the Christian peoples themselves 
bh within the limits of their own territories, govern. 
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THE LORDS AND THE BURIALS BILL. 


OTH the debate and the majority gained by the Govern- 
i for Lord Selborne’s Burials Bill in the Lords are 
and seem to promise that in spite of the opposi- 
lates as Bishop Wordsworth and Lord Arthur 
Hervey, this time-honoured dispute will now at last be settled 
in a reasonable way. In fact, the debate proves nothing 80 
much as the extreme difficulty which the Conservatives feel in 
ving their opposition a wholly sane and reasonable air. 
sp of Lincoln, at all events, did not succeed 
in assuming a rational attitude. His speech was not 
so much weak as simply ludicrous. Because a Bill 
opening Irish Churehyards to ministers of all Churches 
and sects in the very few cases in which previously 
the incumbents had exercised their legal right to refuse 
permission, was passed in 1868—the main measure itself was 
assed in 1824, and had been in constant use ever since—Dr. 
Wordsworth was pleased to assume that this insignificant little 
measure of 1868 was the avant-courier of the Irish Church 
Disestablishment and Disendowment Bill of 1869, and that a 
similar result in relation to the Established Church of England 
will follow the passing of the present Burials Bill in 1880. 
“The truth was,’ said the Bishop of Lincoln, “ the question now 
raised was not so much that of the right of burial as that of 
the existence of the National Church, the disestablishment 
of which, he was sorry to say, some persons had set their 
minds upon.” This is very like the foreboding of the 
man who argued during a time of famine that because he 
had seen a friend die after the first pradent and frugal adminis- 
tration of food, the like antecedent was sure to be followed by 
the like consequent in a new case. The Burials Bill, as 
Lord Derby said, is not, of course, very likely to diminish 
gravely the strength of the agitation against the Esta- 
blishment. Ifa man has the toothache, and is also racked by 
rheumatism or gout, you will not restore him to complacency 
by only extinguishing the pain in his tooth. Still, though you 
will not restore him to complacency, you will at least diminish 
his troubles. He will feel a little less desperate, instead of a 
little more so. The tendency of what you have done will be 
to reconcile him to life, though you may not quite succeed in 
reconciling him to life. And so it is with this Burials Bill. It 
will not, of course, remove all the grievances of Dissenters, but 
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it will remove one of the most obvious and superfluous of their 


grievances. So far as it goes, it will diminish their irritation 
against the Church, and, indeed, will extinguish the only 
glaring and, as we think, the only just grievance. That, so far 
as it goes, will do good. It will not condense all the steam 
in the Disestablishment engines, but it will condense some 
of the superheated steam. It will weaken the movement 
against the Establishment, and not strengthen it. As to 
the delicate episcopal scruple advanced by the Bishop of 
Lincoln as another argument against the Bill, that if this Bill 
passes, he rather doubts whether he shall be justified “ in 
conseerating ground on which services of any kind might after- 
wards be performed,” it isone of a kind into which a mere layman 
can hardly be expected to enter. It strikes us as a little like 
the plea of the schoolboy, who had a moral seruple against 
saying his prayers ina room where so many of his school- 
fellows indulged in bad language. But we venture to suggest, 
that should the apprehensions of the Bishop of Lincoln 
prove too much for him, and should he decline in future to 
consecrate graveyards liable to the profanation of Dissenters 
and Secularists, we yet shall not believe that the sum-total of 
the piety of Lincolnshire will be very much diminished by the 
result. We go so far as to think that God is present in uncon- 


scerated places, and does not confine his blessing even to the | 


happy spots which the Bishop of Lincoln has felt no seruple in 
dedicating to God’s service. 

_ We turned to Lord Cranbrook’s speech with some interest, to 
discover on what ground he could place his opposition to this 
Bill, for of course Lord Cranbrook could not oppose it on the 
principle that it would place Bishops in a difiiculty as to the 
propriety of consecrating Churchyards in which unorthodox 
theolozy might chance to be uttered. But it is not very easy to 
say what Lord Cranbrook’s objection to the Bill really is, He 


appears to rest his opposition chiefly on this,—that it appears 
to make Churchmen in this country “the only body of reli- 
gionists who are unable to dedicate anything in safety for 
the benefit of their religion.” The answer, of course, is that 
the Churchyards of the National Church are not places dedi- 
cated for the burial of members of the Established Church, 
but places dedicated for the burial of Englishmen, to what- 
ever Church they may belong; and that there is nothing at all 
in this Bill to prevent Lord Cranbrook from safely setting 
apart a graveyard for the burial of those only whose 
relatives conform to the Established Church, without the 
smallest danger of the trust ever being widened by any legal- 
ised infringement of that limitation. Only, of course, Lord 
Cranbrook, if he sets apart such a graveyard, must not give it 
to the National Establishment. He must not add it to the 
ground in which every Englishman who dies in the parish has 
a right of interment, He must make a strictly sectarian grave- 
yard of it, and if he does, there will be no more difliculty inthis 
making it Anglican than in making it Baptist. His faney 
that this Bill interferes in some mysterious way with burial- 
grounds dedicated for the separate use of members of the 
Anglican Church is a mere dream, with no foundation 
whatever. Lord Cranbrook also seems to object to something 
which he calls “ mixing up different forms of religion,” which 
he thinks will “ throw discredit upon all religions whatever.” 
Now, so far as we see, there is no proposal to mix up different 
forms of religion in this Bill. The one feature of the proposal 
is that it suggests the unmixing of all such different forms of 
religion as do not like being mixed. Lord Cranbrook, indeed, 
seems to suppose that because every different sect might have 
its own religious service in the Churchyard, the religions 
would somehow get “mixed.” But he does not seem aware 
of the fact that people who take their different religious 
beliefs and rites at different times into the same church even, 
—which is common enough on the Continent,—do not get 
their religions mixed. There is no reciprocal permeation 
of creeds, as there is permeation of gases which are placed 
in contact. Lord Cranbrook has some vague idea that all the 
150 denominations will be celebrating their religious services 
in the same churchyard at the same time, but this is a mis- 
take of Lord Cranbrook’s. Death is not quite so hard upon 
us as all that. In point of fact, the Dissenting religions which 
have often been “ mixed” with the religion of the Anglican 
Church, in Burial Services, very much against the will 
of many Dissenters, are likely to be disentangled from it 
by the help of this Bill, and Lord Cranbrook has really 
no cause at all for his assumption that there is some- 
thing grievously undermining to all religion, in the mere 
fact that very different religious services may sometimes 
succeed each other on the same spot. ‘ Place” is not of that 
extraordinary importance in relation to worship, which Lord 
Cranbrook and the Bishop of Lincoln seem to assign to it. It 
is, indeed, a somewhat physical and earthly view of religion, 
which anticipates that the utterance of a different class of 
beliefs and hopes in the same atmosphere at different times, 
will result in something unholy, which it is the bounden duty 
of orthodox persons to discourage and disallow. 





THE IRISH FRANCHISE. 

MPVAERE will, it is evident, be a good deal of resistance, both 

tacit and avowed, to Mr. Forster’s apparently simple 
measure for reducing the borough franchise in Ireland to the 
level of that of Great Britain. The Standard announces, we 
presume on authority, that the Tories will oppose the Bill; 
and Sir George Campbell, a sound Liberal on most points, has 
given notice of an amendment which means that the Bill 
ought to be preceded by a very large measure of redistribution. 
Both forms of opposition arise, we believe, from a latent belief 
as to the consequences of the Bill, and both seem to us to be 
founded on an error as to its object. That object is not merely 
to make an improvement in the suffrage. It is quite possible, 
as all Tories and many Scotchmen believe, that no visible im- 
provement, or even alteration, will result from the reduction. 
They think, and would say, if they spoke out their hearts, that 
the Irish electors of the towns, few as they are, already send 
up bad representatives, and that if the suffrage is extended, 
they will send up worse,—that we shall have more Home- 
rulers, and hotter Home-rulers, and less reasonable Home- 
rulers introduced into a House where they already exercise 
a dangerous, or at least an inconvenient, influence. Of 
course, what will be openly said is that a £4 suffrage 
in Ireland is equivalent to household suffrage in England ; 





that the argument from numbers leads direct to uni- 
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versal suffrage; that the suppression of petty boroughs, 
and not the reduction of the franchise, is the reform 
required ; with many other arguments adapted to debate, 
but the inner meaning of them all will be what we have 
stated. We address ourselves, therefore, directly to that 
meaning, and will, for the moment, even accept the statement 
as substantially accurate. As a matter of fact, we do not 
believe that it is, for we expect that the reduction, so far as it 
creates any change, will increase the influence of the priest- 
hood, who have gradually become in Ireland a conservative, 
and not a disintegrating force. They opposed Fenianism 
heartily, they dread, though not so strongly, Home-rule, and 
they are avowedly opposed to the semi-Socialist, semi-patriotic 
agitation known as “ Parnellism.” They will probably, as 
that agitation advances, become still more decidedly hostile, 
and we question, therefore, whether the increased body of 
electors will be so exclusively Parnellite, or even Home-ruler, 
as is usually imagined. That, however, is not, in our minds, 
the great point at issue, but another. 

We contend that the equalisation of the franchises in the 
two Islands, whatever its result, and even if it ends in the 
election of men more decidedly opposed to English ideas, is 
demanded alike by justice and by the highest interests of 
Great Britain in Ireland. We have always, since we gave up 
persecuting Irish Catholics, been making the same stupid 
blunder. We grudgingly grant an equality of rights, we 
cordially concede an equality of burdens, but we silently and 
tenaciously refuse an equality of respect and confidence. We 
declare Irishmen to be perfectly loyal, but arm and drill the 
Trish Constabulary until they are agarrison, Weattract Irishmen 
into the Army by every art of the recruiter, but when we call the 
young men of Great Britain to arms, we refuse to Irish youth 
permission to form regiments of Volunteers. We grant the right 
of trial by jury, but till lately retained means of packing the 
juries ; and even now, with sinister skill, reserve the Grand 
Jury to the highest class and the dominant creed. We offer 
the same kind of justice, but whenever there is disorder we 
establish precautionary and coercive laws never thought of in 
Great Britain ; and while we try murderers with even too great 
care, we regard every Irish murder as a sign of the hopeless 
unruliness of the people. We grant a full or even over-full 
measure of Parliamentary representation to Ireland, we take no 
guarantees against disloyalty not taken in England, and we 
declare that while householders in this island can be 
trusted, householders in that cannot. We, in fact, act 
upon all important points with what a Continental 
statesman would regard as suicidal liberality, and then 
poison every concession by an exhibition of incurable 
and insulting suspicion. We are always conceding to Ireland 
powers, and rights, and privileges, and always expressing an 
inner conviction that they will be misused. There is neither 
sense nor dignity in such a system, and on every occasion on 
which it is practicable to abandon it, and treat Irishmen as if 
they were Highlanders, it ought to be abandoned. There is 
such an occasion in this matter of the franchise. The Irish- 
men who will gain the suffrage under Mr. Forster’s Bill are 
probably poorer than those who acquired it in the English 
great towns, but they are just as good in their own eyes, 
socially rather better, and not much more liable to be carried 
away by agitators. It was not an Irish borough that elected 
the Claimant’s champion. Let us leave them, as we leave the 
electors of Stoke-upon-Trent, to work themselves clear of 
chimeras, which only impose upon them because they believe those 
who affect to believe in them can alter or ameliorate a tenure 
which they regard, justly or unjustly, as a grievance, and which 
will, thereis now no doubt, be materially modified. The Irish are 
not fools, but shrewd and self-interested people, over expert, 
like all races just set free, in the great art of worry. We shall 
then show ourselves at all events just, and if the new class of 
voters will be hostile, the old class will at least be relieved of 
One grievance against which they have protested. When 
the time comes, Ireland, of course, will be affected by 
the Redistribution Bill, but the defects of the present 
system are no excuse for keeping up also its injustices. 
It will be said that we cannot dissolve in Ireland alone, 
and that an enlarged franchise confers no power until a dis- 
solution, but that is not the case. Irish Members wish to 
keep their seats, like everybody else, and are quite bright 
enough to understand and respond to any change of impulse 
which the great addition to the number of their electors may 
chance to generate. That the impulse may be bad is possible, 
and then it must be faced; but we confess we have quite as 
much confidence in an Irish mass-yote as in the vote of a 








minority affected and even ruled at every step b 
non-electors. We would much rather yin the ne 
thronging to the ballot-box, than thronging to frighten the 
= into voting straight. “ 
t has always appeared to us wonderful that th itici 
who are so fond of advocating “ bold and decided Phir 
over the world, are still so timid and suspicious whenever the 
have to deal with Ireland. What are they afraid of ? Tha 
Ireland, with an eighth of the total population—we whan 
the English and Scotch in Ireland—should rebel, or proclaj ‘ 
a Republic, or upset English law, or what? They will mio 
that they are afraid of worse men, that is, more unmanageable 
men, being sent to Parliament ; but is not that in reality an argu. 
ment against representation for Ireland at all? What is the use 
of Members who on all burning questions cease to represent 
their constituents, and represent ideas which, whether better or 
worse, are totally different from theirs? It would be far easier 
to deal with real representatives with whom compromises could 
be made, or with whom compromise could be declared finally 
impossible, than to deal with sham representatives who never 
satisfy their constituents, who are always more or less dig. 
trusted, and who therefore never close any question whateyer, 
A Nationalist party would be infinitely less annoying than a 
Home-rule party. We regard Mr. Parnell’s proposals on the 
land, for example, as inadmissible; but if those are the pro- 
posals which Irish peasants want to carry—we doubt that 
ourselves exceedingly—we had much rather hear them in 
Parliament through Mr. Parnell, and deal with them as the 
realities to be comprehended and faced, than deal with men 
who gave mild assurances, and left the real grievance behind 
unsettled and undiscussed, to be brought up whenever it was 
unbearably inconvenient. What is the use of insisting that 
Republicans shall always send up men who describe themselves 
as monarchists disliking monarchy? You never get a step fur- 
ther, when they have talked for a year. If the Irish boroughs 
desire to send thirty Parnells, let them send thirty Parnells, 
and then deal with them, confident that at least we know the 
boroughs’ inner mind. It is timidity, not counsel, which Tories 
are allowing torule them in this matter; and timidity, and not 
counsel, which dictates one-half of our distrust of Irishmen. 
They are just like the rest of mankind, and want, if you ask 
their opinions, to have their opinions heard, and not your 
opinions filtered through their delegates. Suppose we are 
logical for once, and declare that as we will not have Irish 
Volunteers, we will not have Irish soldiers either, and that as 
we cannot put up with the Members Irishmen want to send, 
we will not have any Irish Members at all. That would, at 
all events, be a consistent policy, and at least as likely to 
succeed in conciliating Ireland as the present one, which 
declares that an Irish householder can be trusted in Glasgow, 
but not in Dublin, and that an Irish Member shall have our 
full confidence, provided that he does not, except by accident, 
represent the opinions of the Irish people. 





THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN CYPRUS. 


HE course of the new Government in respect to Cyprus, 

as described by Mr. Gladstone and Sir Charles Dilke in 

the debate of Tuesday, is thoroughly satisfactory. It is, 
briefly, to keep the island, at all events until the settlement of 
the Eastern Question, and treat it not as a * place of arms,” 
or as an exceptional field for experiments, or as a burdensome 
possession, but as a colony which has accidentally, and it may be 
temporarily, fallen into our hands, which must, therefore, be 
governed, like other Colonies, in the interest of its inhabitants. 
With regard to the keeping, we never had any doubt. The 
original acquisition, whatever its other demerits, had at all 
events this one recommendation,—that it rescued another 
province and a hundred thousand Christian people from 
the deadly rule of the Ottoman Pashas, a result which in 
itself was not only justifiable, but worth considerable sacrifice. 
We only wish it had been practicable also to rescue Crete and 
all other Greek islands, and on this side of his policy regret 
not Lord Beaconsfield’s graspingness, but his moderation. To 
replace Cyprus, when once enfranchised, under Turkish rule 
would have been a crime. It might have been necessary, had 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention been denounced, and had it 
been proved that no secret agreement respecting the island 
had been made with the Sultan, to have paid over its full 
value ; but no retrocession could possibly, under the circum- 
stances, be contemplated. We might as well have tortured a 
criminal pardoned for being innocent. The Convention has not, 
however, been denounced, the island is to remain British, and the 
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of the Government, therefore, is to govern it as well 
gly as it can. Whether it is hereafter to belong 
to Greece or to be owned by a federation of the Balkans, or to be 
autonomous, matters very little as regards its administration. 
‘At present it is English, and it will be all the more valuable to 
an = for being well governed, and it is therefore to be ad- 
saipistered by English officials for its own advantage. To 
carry out that idea, the first step, of course, is to transfer the 
island to the Colonial Office, which controls a dozen “ despotic” 
governments in different parts of the world, and knows how 
to make them work like free governments: which has a trained 
staff at its disposal, and which has a traditional art of manag- 
ing mixed communities. The Foreign Office has none of those 
things. It has no officials trained in administration under its 
control, but only Consuls and military officers trained to believe 
that the Christians of the East, of all races, are presumptuous 
nuisances. It has no art of conciliating mixed races, but 
only the art of supporting or opposing some one race which 
has by force, or accident, or treaty placed itself at the 
top. Its servants are full of national likes and dislikes, and 
are always contending for “ objects,” “ interests,” and “ poli- 
cies,” which may or may not be most important, but are not 
essential to the prosperity of those who are to be governed. 
Whether, for instance, Turks or Greeks shall be dominant in 
Cyprus may be most important to Greece and Turkey, but 
the necessity for Cypriotes is that those who are dominant 
shall be good and responsible officials. The Colonial Office has 
no likes or dislikes of race, has an almost humourous indiffer- 
ence to creed, coming in contact with so many; and has no 
particular object, except to govern so well that its people shall 
be content, and rich enough not to burden the British tax- 
payer. Greeks are in its eyes quite as pleasant as Singhalese, 
Turks are not a bit worse than Feejeeans, the Greek Church is 
quite as manageable as the Catholic Church in Malta or the 
Baptist Church in Jamaica, and Cypriotes generally are not 
more recalcitrant than Cape colonists or the sensitive planters 
of the Mauritius. Port Louis would like to be French, just as 
Larnaca would like to be Greek, and the Colonial Office is im- 
placably tolerant of both those anachronous aspirations. It 
governs so many races, nationalities, creeds, colours, and cli- 
mates, that it has precedents for any emergency ; it has dealt 
with every form of secret or open opposition, and it has learnt 
the great truth, that people who are not oppressed will never 
risk their necks against irresistible power. Consequently, it 
governs mildly ; and already its advice, or the decision to ac- 
cept its instrumentality as the controlling department, has 
sufficed to remove some of the main grievances from which 
the Cypriotes suffered, and of which Mr. P. Rylands gave so 
admirable a description. 

These grievances were serious. Lord Salisbury intended, it is 
believed, to remove most of them; but when the new Govern- 
ment came into power they found Cyprus governed something 
like a Turkish province suspected of wishing to rise in insurrec- 
tion, There was, to begin with, a system of road-making by 
forced labour under the whip which would not have discredited 
Egypt. There must be roads, the local Government had said, 
and how were they to be made? The present Government 
insists that there must be freedom first, and forced labour 
has been summarily abolished. The object of roads, as of all 
other material improvements, being a contented and happy 
people, that is an immense advance, more especially as the 
roads will be made all the same, though possibly a little more 
slowly. No process for road-making could cost so much as a 
conscription of labour. Then, though justice was granted, it 
was hampered by conditions which made it practically value- 
less. Four-fifths of the people of Cyprus think in Greek, 
and half the remainder speak it; but Lord Salisbury’s officers 
suspected Greek proclivities in the people, as if that signified one 
straw, and consequently the Greek language was proscribed. 
All judicial business was done in English or Turkish, and the 
people only got justice by spending money on interpreters who, 
if they were like interpreters anywhere else in the Levant, 
were in large proportion rogues, intent not on facilitating 
justice, but on making money. Sir Charles Dilke now reports 
that this injustice also has been swept away, that Greek will 
henceforward be an accepted language, and that the Colonial 
Office, having large experience in ways of making officials 
qualify themselves, hopes to secure Judges who can speak 
Greek. At all events, witnesses will speak it. Then the 
agents of the Foreign Office, always under that persuasion of 
crypto-treason, had taken power by a local ordinance to banish 
anybody they pleased,—that is, in the interests of order, to 
ruin anybody at discretion, As Cyprus, however desirous of 
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joining Greece, has no more power to carry out its wish with- 
out British consent than the Isle of Man has te become 
Scotch, there was no excuse whatever for this cruel law, 
except suspicion, and it has accordingly been repealed for all 
native inhabitants. Aliens are still liable to it, but the 
Governor has been asked whether, even as regards them, it is 
of any use; and as Sir R. Biddulph is a sensible man, and as 
he can arrest any one who conspires, and as no alien is likely 
to conspire to any purpose whatever, he will probably 
reply in the negative, even if for so doing he has to tolerate 
treasonable talk in the coffee-houses on the part of sympathisers 
with Greece. The talk will do no harm, and will relieve an 
existence otherwise tending to political monotony. Then a 
statute existed under which no one was allowed to sell land 
without the Governor’s permission, and this also the local 
Government has been directed to repeal. Mr. A. Balfour 
fought hard for this ordinance, because he said it was never 
acted on, the Governor never having refused his permission. 
It could not therefore be said that the sale of land was pro- 
hibited. That may be true, though Mr. Balfour would hardly 
like to see his principle extended to Ross-shire ; but, as Mr. 
Gladstone said, the knowledge that permission had to be 
asked of itself prohibited sales, the sellers fearing refusal ; and 
we may add, that even if it did not, the existence of such a 
power was a most unjust interference with the most elemen- 
tary rights of property, and with the hopes with induce land- 
owners to improve their estates. Nothing but rebellion 
can give us the right to confiscate ; and to prohibit sales, or 
claim the right to prohibit sales, is to assert the right to partial 
confiscation at discretion. The great fiscal difficulty of the 
island, the existence of the tithe—that is, of a claim to stop 
the harvest till the tax-gatherer has decided how much of 
the crop he intends to take—cannot be abolished in a 
moment ; but its abolition, in favour, we presume, of a land- 
tax, is under most serious consideration. Finally, Mr. Glad- 
stone held out strong hopes that the islanders might very 
soon be allowed to elect a Legislative Council, and sub- 
stantially to manage their own internal affairs. Even as it 
is, the island is placed in the ordinary position of a Crown 
colony—that is, a position in which every man is free, is 
master of his own property, is entitled to justice in his own 
language, and is, for all purposes of appeal against oppression, 
a British subject. That is to. say, Cyprus already enjoys a 
position more pleasant and more conducive to prosperity than 
any Turkish province can ever hope to attain while the Sultanet 
exists. 

This is most satisfactory, and the only bitter drop in the 
cup remaining is the abominable tenure by which England 
holds the island. The cession was effected in such a hurry, 
that not only is the Queen a vassal in the island, and the 
Sheriat or sacred law in some way the ultimate Code; but the 
Sultan has rights of interference, all foreign Powers have 
rights under the capitulations, and the tribute to be paid of 
£115,000 a year absorbs two-thirds of the revenue, and in- 
volves a taxation of 15s. per head per annum, to be paid in 
perpetuity under a British guarantee. It must surely be pos- 
sible, in the present condition of Turkish finances, to terminate 
this condition of affairs by buying up the Sultan’s rights, 
sovereignty, tribute, and property included, for a capitalised 
sum. The Palace wants money to extremity, and the tribute 
must be worth at least ten years’ purchase. Even if the 
Sultan is prevented by religious scruples from ceding the 
island—which we do not believe, as he has ceded other terri- 
tories—he might, at least, recognise the British in Cyprus as 
Spain recognises them in Gibraltar, as in full military occu- 
pation, and therefore with full, though on the assumption 
temporary, rights of administration. A clear cession for a 
specified sum, to be the Island Debt, would, however, be the 
most complete, and therefore the most satisfactory, solution. 
We very much doubt whether payment of the purchase-money 
of Cyprus would not greatly facilitate Mr. Goschen’s task, by 
rendering life far easier to the Palace than it has been for 
some time. 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


M EDMOND SCHERER is always listened to by English 
IV. critics with respect, but the paper in the Contemporary 
Review for June, in which he endeavours to justify the recent 
attack of the French Republican Government on the prineiple of 
free education, will hardly convince any reasonable English 
reader that he has even so muchas a plausible case, The trath 
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is, as M. Scherer sees, that the English and French Liberals look 
at these matters from totally different centres of thought. M. 
Scherer’s article is pervaded by three assumptions, each of 
which seems to us profoundly erroneous and mischievous ;—the 
first, that because, if the Roman Church were to get the upper 
hand, she would certainly lose no time in putting moral and 
religious liberty in irons, it is perfectly justifiable to prevent her 
from getting the upper hand, by restraining her own right to gain 
a hearing ; the next, that if liberty to teach be left to the Church, 
even though the liberty of parents to refuse that teaching is 
also sedulously guarded, the result would be that France would 
“ drift towards the condition of Spain and Paraguay ;” and the 
third, that what France needs morally is, not the free criti- 
cism of Roman Catholic and all other forms of Christianity by 
the incredulous secular life of the nation,—a process by which, 
in our opinion, that incredulous secular life on its side has cer- 
tainly not less to gain than the ecclesiastical organisations have 
to gain on theirs from the free criticism to which they are ex- 
posed,—but rather the complete extinction of all ecclesiastical 
Christianity, as so much pure imposture and folly. Now, in 
our belief, all three assumptions are the very reverse of the 
truth, and are pretty well shown to be the very reverse of the 
truth by the history of France itself. 

First, we have always admitted as a first principle in this dis- 
cussion, that Rome,—and most other Churches, for that matter, 
—desire a great deal more than the liberty of teaching ; that if 
Rome recovered her ascendancy, she would persecute again ; and 
that, to a moral certainty, she would favour most the political 
constitution which bade fair to lend most sanction to her 
ecclesiastical authority. All this.we grant at once. What we 
cannot grant is that either the right way or the most efficient 
way of fighting the ecclesiastical pretensions of Rome, is to 
assume equal pretensions of the secular-ecclesiastical kind 
against her. It is at least as true of pure Toryism, probably 
even of pure demagoguism, to go no farther, as it is of the 
Roman Church, that if either of them got the upper hand, it 
would begin persecuting those who wanted to criticise and limit 
it. It was so with pure French Toryism before the great 
Revolution. <A /ettre de cachet very soon sent to prison a 
Liberal who told the truth of its iniquities. It was so of pure 
Demagoguism in the time of the Terror; there was a guillo- 
tine always ready for any one who questioned the humanity 
and morality of the guillotine. . Yet who would say that because 
French Toryism was so wickedly despotic, when it was unlimited, 
it is right now to put down French Toryism by State interven- 
tion,—to prohibit parents from putting their children into the 
hands of Tory teachers, and to disqualify all Tory teachers 
from imparting to children such information as they re- 
quire? And who would venture to say this of the bitter 
democracy which regards the popular sanction as a final 
justification even of the most odious cruelty? Would M. 
Scherer justify the intervention of the State to prevent 
the parents of France from teaching their children 
the right divine of the people to do what they 
will with property, social relations, marriage, and all other 
institutions, divine or human? If he would not do either 


of these things, if he would certainly permit the parents of 


France to trust their children to teachers of any political views 
they chose, relying on the liberty of questioning every form of 
opinion to counterbalance all mischievous prepossessions, then 
we have the right to ask him, why does he not apply the 
same principle to pernicious ecclesiastical influences, which he 
applies to pernicious political influence ? 

In the next place, as M. Scherer refuses to be bound by 
abstract principles, and urges perpetually the appeal to facts 
as the proper criterion of the statesman, we venture to ask him 
what vestige, we do not say of evidence, but even of show of 
evidence, however faint, is there for the monstrous assumption 
of his essay,—that if this war on Catholic teaching were not 
waged by the State, France would be in danger of drifting 
“towards the condition of Spain or Paraguay.” What, as a 
matter of fact, does every one tell us has been the drift of 
Opinion in France during even the two Bonapartist Empires, 
to say nothing of the ten years since the fall of the last 
Empire? Does any witness anywhere say that that drifting 
of opinion has been in the direction of such spiritual tyranny 
as that of Rome in Spain or Paraguay? And yet, as every 
one knows, these were mostly periods when the laws against 
the Religious Orders were not put in force, and when no clause 
like that which was defeated in M. Ferry’s Educational Bill 
replaced those laws. Why, what does M. Scherer himself tall 
us? He tells us that in 1877, when Marshal MacMahon used 
his whole influence, and the whole influence of almost every 








Prefect in France, to secure the defeat of the Repub. 
licans, and when the Church seconded those efforts with 
all her might, so far was France from drifting towards the 
condition of Spain and Paraguay, that she defeated the united 
power of State and Church together. But the question now 
is not what the Church might do if she wielded all the powers 
of the State, but what she might do if the State sedulous] 
guarded the right of every parent to ignore the Church a 
to teach his children, if he pleased, to ignore it also, M 
Scherer refers to the fact that the Republic has recognised the 
right of “ incredulity ” to be not only tolerated, but “in some 
sense recognised.” Is that a condition of things which sug- 
gests that without a law restraining parents from choosing the 
schools for their children which they like best, there is danger 
of France drifting towards “the condition of Spain and 
Paraguay ?” It is hardly worthy of M. Edmond Scherer to 
indulge in such wild extravagances of misleading suggestion, 
Finally. what to English Liberals seems the most strange 
and erroneous of all the assumptions running through M, 
Scherer’s paper, is the notion that good Liberals wish to gee 
free-thought not merely greatly modifying and purifying 
Catholic Christianity, but destroying something like the 
whole of it,—that the spiritual and ascetic piety of the 
Church is all bad, all founded on dreams, and ignorance, 
and self-interested illusions, and that what such men of 
science and free-thinkers as, for instance, M. Paul Bert would 
substitute for it, is infinitely superior to even the purified 
teaching of the Church, as it would be sifted out in 
a fair conflict for existence with other spiritual principles. 
Speaking of the bad casuistry of the Jesuits, the mischief 
in which we willingly admit, M. Edmond Scherer says; 
—‘ The present controversy could not fail to turn to account 
the indignation which the perversity of the casuists excites in 
all unsophisticated minds. The task was taken up by M. Paul 
Bert, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and a man of 
considerable scientific reputation. M. Bert struck out a new 
course. Instead of raking up old quotations and commenting 
upon them, he merely put into French the ‘Compendium 
Theologizee Moralis’ and the ‘Casus Conscientie’ of a 
modern Jesuit, Father Gury. Gury, who died recently, was a 
Professor in the College of the Jesuits at Rome. His works 
have gone through several editions, they are in general use, 
they have been commended by high ecclesiastical authority, 
and here they are now, divested of all disguise, an unsavoury 
reading, ‘smelling rank to heaven,’ deepening the horror with 
which the confessional and its mysteries were already viewed.” 
Well and good. We do not doubt that much of the Jesuit 
teaching is bad enough, and that even Catholic parents ought to 
be very cautious to what sort of individual Jesuits,—for practi- 
cally they are of all kinds,—they commit the teaching of their 
children. But is M. Edmond Scherer at all aware that some 
of the competing forms of scientific and other unbelief excite, 
in moderate Englishmen’s minds, precisely the same kind of 
horror. M. Paul Bert himself, for instance, is one of the 
great school of physiologists who carry to the utmost extreme 
the principle that you may inflict any kind of torture on the 
lower animals, for the sake of the smallest probability of 
intellectual gain from the experiment. And the present writer 
at least would much rather commit children in whom he was 
interested to any Jesuit teacher, than to such teachers of 
physiology and ethics as the practice of M. Paul Bert has 
shown that he approves. Nevertheless, we should certainly not 
apologise for a law disqualifying French parents from selecting, 
as the instructors of their children, either scientific advocates 
of vivisection or agnostics of the materialistic school. What 
we wish to urge on M. Scherer is this,—that all the evil which 
the State may have to guard against is not to be found in 
any one body, ecclesiastical or other. There are forms of 
materialistic scepticism threatening the life of the State 
in France, at least as gravely as the worst forms of Roman 
Catholicism. But it is not by interfering with the liberty of 
the parent that we should prefer to meet them. Meet them, 
as you must in the end meet the danger of extreme Catholi- 
cism, by the competition of wiser and more moderate teachers ; 
meet them by the tempering influence of the parents’ own 
teaching at home; meet them by free discussion, by the com- 
pirison of the fruits of the one teaching with the fruits of the 
other; meet them by encouraging and protecting full com- 
petition; ard so meeting them, you will win the battle for 
what is healthiest and strongest. But why do we say “ will 
win?” We have won that battle in England, and France is 
winning it now, nob by this sickly and cowardly appeal to a 
persecuting law, but by the steady guarantee of perfect free- 
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dom, and by the growing experience of French parents in all 
the moral advantages and disadvantages of the various com- 
peting forms of moral education. We are simply astonished 
to see the name of M. Edmond Scherer appended to a paper so 
feeble, and so little in keeping with the facts of the French 


educational controversy, as this. 





THE ROBERTSON-SMITH CASE AND THE FREE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


HIS celebrated case has now terminated, and the conclusion 
to which it has come is such as to deserve more than 
passing notice. The issues raised have been debated long and 
keenly in the Courts of the Free Church, Both sides have 
put forth all their strength, and the decision of last week is a 
substantial victory for those who believe that the results of 
modern critical science are not incompatible with a firm per- 
suasion of the truth and validity of Divine Revelation. There 
could not have been a better sphere for the determination of 
such a question than the Free Church of Scotland. It had 
long had the reputation of being one of the most strict and 
orthodox of the Churches of Christendom. Its origin and 
history alike agreed in securing for it this position, The 
prevailing type of doctrine within its pale was that repre- 
sented by the dogmatic period of Protestantism, and the 
majority of its older Ministers were men of that type. On 
the other hand, from many causes, for the last twenty years 
there has been within the Free Church a growing spirit of 
inquiry. Its students have gone to Germany, and won for 
themselves a knowledge of the method and results of German 
critical science. In the New College, Edinburgh, Dr. David- 
son, in whom the shaping power of an artistic imagination is 
combined with a spirit of severe scientific research, and whose 
personal influence over his students is something marvellous, 
has for eighteen years been causing the rising ministry of the 
Free Church to move away from the insular state of mind, 
and to share the ebb and flow of the wider life of the Church 
Universal. No student could leave Dr. Davidson’s class with- 
out the conviction that on most Biblical questions a great deal 
remained to be said. Under the impulse derived from him 
and others, many young ministeys in quiet country manses, or 
in the smaller towns of Scotland, were quietly pursuing their 
studies, and unconsciously making themselves ready for the 
day of battle. 

It came suddenly and unexpectedly. Professor Robertson 
Smith, a student of such eminence that at twenty-four years 
of age he had been transferred from the students’ bench to 
the Professor’s chair, had been called on to give, in the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” an account of the literary side of the 
books of the Bible. He wrote the article “ Bible,” an article 
which soon attracted attention, roused the fears and excited 
the alarm of many within the Free Church. The panic 
spread. The Committee of the Assembly took the matter up, 
and it was remitted to the Presbytery of Aberdeen to make 
inquiries. Even at that stage many members of that Pres- 
bytery saw no cause for investigation. They held strongly 
that Professor Robertson Smith had not, in the main sub- 
stance of his teaching, contravened the essential truth 
of the Free-Church standards. The Assembly of 1877 
suspended Professor Smith from the exercise of his 
professorial functions, and a “libel” was prepared in 
the Presbytery against him. Twenty-five charges were 
brought against him, all of which were proved irrelevant by 
his Presbytery ; and that decision was overturned only in one 
ease, where relevancy was proved by the Glasgow Assembly of 
1878, in a modified form. The points proved irrelevant related 
to such questions as the date and nature of Levitical legisla- 
tion, the composition of the Books of Chronicles, the nature of 
Prophecy, the testimony of the New Testament to the author- 
ship of Old Testament books, and the interpretation of 
Canticles. On all these questions, it was determined more 
than two years ago that the critical solution of them set forth 
in Professor Smith’s writings did not interfere with the Free- 
Church doctrine of revelation and inspiration. 

One question remained, that of the authorship and historical 
character of Deuteronomy as a whole. Apart from questions 
of technical procedure connected with the action of the 
Presbytery, which were disposed of before the final vote in the 
case, the question before the Assembly was whether Professor 
Smith, as a Free-Church Professor, was entitled to hold that 
the legislative portion of Deuteronomy was of later date than 
the time of Moses. This involved the larger question of the 
freedom of Critical Science within the Free Church. And the 





Free Church has answered this question in the affirmative. 
Critical science, which is consistent with a belief in the 
authority of Scripture and with the divine and supernatural 
character of Revelation, has vindicated for itself a recognised 
place within the Free Church. And if this position has been 
gained in the Free Church, then it is won in every Protestant 
Church in Christendom. No Presbyterian Church will raise it 
now, and henceforth there is little probability of any Pro- 
testant Church being able to tie itself and its hope of the future 
to untenable positions on questions of Biblical criticism. 

In the Free-Church Assembly, the victory was won over a 
combination of unusual strength. A coalition of all the leaders 
of the Assembly, except Dr. Begg, had been formed, to secure 
the expulsion of Professor Smith from his Chair. Dr. Rainy 
and Dr. Adam combined with Sir Henry Moncrieff and Dr. 
Wilson to leave the * libel ” as it stood, and to remove Professor 
Smith from his Chair. Dr. Begg and his followers strongly 
desired that the“ libel” should be brought to proof, which, as 
Professor Smith had acknowledged the authorship, could only 
be a matter of form, to complete the process; and if proven, 
then declare Professor Smith no longer a Professor in the 
Church. The proposal of Sir Henry Moncrieff was met by a 
counter-proposal, which proceeded from one of the oldest 
ministers of the Free Church (Dr. Beith, of Stirling), to with- 
draw the “ libel,” and restore Professor Smith to his work. Dr. 
Beith is one of the most remarkable men in Scotland. 
For nearly sixty years a minister of the Church, he 
has taken a prominent part in all ecclesiastical events 
within that time. It is touching to read the de- 
claration of the venerable gentleman that it has always 
been a comfort to his mind that, though a member of 
the Assembly when John Macleod Campbell was deposed 
from the ministry, he had not voted for nor helped that 
sad result. Dr. Beith recognised that these were questions 
on which the old ministers were less capable of judging than 
those who had been trained in critical investigations, An 
unusual proportion of lay members of Assembly took part in 
the debate, and the impression produced by a perusal of the 
debate is that the compact between Sir Henry Moncrieff and 
Principal Rainy had roused the Elders to a state of moral 
indignation, and precipitated the revolt against the usual 
leaders, which finally left them in a minority of seven. Those 
who strove for the regulated freedom of scientific investigation, 
coalesced with those who felt indignant at the seeming injustice 
of the proposal of the leaders of the Assembly, and in a great out- 
burst of liberal feeling won for themselves their constitutional 
rights. It is a great result for the Free Church, for the deci- 
sion has vindicated the rights of constitutional liberty within 
her pale. It is a great result for Protestantism generally, for 
it is a long step in the direction of a union of authority 
with freedom in the Churches, and a demonstration of the fact 
that in the opinion of the Free Church there is no incompati- 
bility between the affirmation of the divine and supernatural 
character of Revelation, and the allowing of the utmost free- 
dom of discussion in all that relates to the literary form, 
authorship, and date of the Books of Scripture. It is well that 
this result has been accomplished, for in the present conflict 
with Agnosticism and other “ isms.” it will not do for any one to 
whom the truths and facts of Christianity are dear to ground 
their defence on positions which are indefensible, or to take 
up ground from which sooner or later the theological eritic 
must be disastrously driven. 


THE DEBATE ON CONGE D'ELIRE. 

T is to be hoped that it will not become a practice to intro- 
duce some mention of Mr. Bradlaugh into every debate 
which touches upon Ecclesiastical questions. The comparison 
between Mr. Monk desiring to abolish the Congé d’Klire, and 
Mr. Bradlaugh desiring to abolish the oath of allegiance, which 
suggested itself on Tuesday to Lord Randolph Churchill, was 
neither appropriate nor accurate. The circumstances of the 
two cases are altogether different, and Mr. Bradlaugh, so far 
from wishing to abolish the oath of allegiance, only asks to 
be allowed to take it. Mr. Monk wants to put an end to the cere- 
mony of electing a Bishop, because he holds it to be a mockery. 
Mr. Bradlaugh is quite ready to see the ceremony of taking an 
oath retained, though some of its words are to him meaning- 
less. The alleged mockery of the election of a Bishop lies in the 
fact that the Chapter asks the help of a God in whom they be- 
lieve to choose a Bishop who has really been imposed on them 
beforehand. Whatis there in common between this and Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s desire to swear by a God in whom he does not believe ? 
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Lord Randolph Churchill, though he had given notice of his in- 
tention to oppose the Bill, had evidently not taken the trouble 
to think beforehand what he was going to say. So sound a 
Churchman cannot have been surprised that the assistance 
promised to the Clergy under similar circumstances should 
have been withheld from a mere layman, The least premedi- 
tation would have prevented him from using the argument 
that the Congé d’Elire must be of some use, or it would have 
been abolished by some former Liberal Government. He 
could not have meant to say that Liberal Governments 
are such good friends to the Church, that they abolish 
everything that is useless to her and retain everything that 
is useful. 4 

The argument against the Congé d’Elire, as it is commonly 
stated, is certainly plausible. The Crown now makes a 
Bishop, and tells the Chapter that it has done so. Where- 
upon the Chapter fall to prayer that they may be guided to 
elect the right man, and forthwith elect the man whom the 
Crown has pointed out to them. But before an ancient form 
is abolished, two questions have to be answered in the nega- 
tive. Is it impossible that the form should ever be of any 
use under present circumstances, and may not the form 
be of use under a possible variation of present cir- 
cumstances? There are sufficient data for saying “No” 
to the first question, and no data at all for saying “No” 
to the second. The case on which the supporters of 
Mr. Monk’s Bill rely for proof that the Congé d’Elire 
can never be a reality, so long as the Church of England 
remains established, is the Hampden case. But in the 
Hampden case, the opposition of the Chapter was raised 
on insufficient grounds, and not pushed to the last ex- 
tremity. Even with these disadvantages, it was all but 
successful; and supposing the technical difficulty of getting 
the question argued again could be got over, it is conceivable 
that on some future occasion the majority of the Judges 
might be on the side espoused by half the Judges in the 
Hampden case. Putting this possibility aside, it is doubtful 
whether, in face of the justifiable resistance of a Chapter, a 
Prime Minister would persist in advising the Crown to appoint 
a Bishop against whom any really serious objections could be 
brought. If the Chapter not only refused to elect the Crown’s 
nominee, but further proceeded to elect some one else, a danger- 
ous schism might follow; and no Prime Minister would desire to 
see the Established Church break up in confusion caused by his 
own wilful act. Even supposing that the Chapter stopped 
short of electing another man, their absolute refusal 
to elect the Crown’s nominee would create many doubts 
as to the technical, and still more as to the moral validity 
of his claim to be considered the lawful occupant of 
the See; and in face of these doubts, there might even be a 
difficulty in finding a Bishop to consecrate him. The conclu- 
sion from all this is that, even as the law now stands, the 
Chapter do possess a real, though undefined and unascertained, 
power of opposing the appointment of an unsuitable Bishop, 
and consequently that to abolish the Congé d’Klire would be to 
remove a safeguard which, however unlikely it may be that it 
will ever be needed, is, at all events, worth preserving. If 
this view of the facts is correct, the objection founded on the 
alleged mockery of the form of election falls to the ground. 
It is not a mockery to ask the divine help in electing a Bishop, 
when the Chapter retain the power of acting on their convictions, 
if ever the necessity of the case should be sufficiently great. No 
one supposes that it can be incumbent on any Chapter to reject the 
nominee of the Crown, except under very special circumstances. 
The proved want of any need for opposing Dr. Hampden’s, and 
still more Dr. Temple’s, appointment is sufficient to make any 
Chapter pause before determining upon so grave a step. But 
if these special circumstances existed, such a step might still 
be taken, and in face of this fact the prayer for guidance 
becomes a prayer for direction whether to take it or not, and 
this at least has nothing mocking about it. Whether it might 
not be expedient to modify the existing form of election in 
the way indicated by Mr, Talbot is another question. He 
proposes, as we understand him, that the mandate of election 
should be issued as now, and that if the Chapter find 
themselves unable to obey it, they should submit their 
objections to the Crown. If the Prime Minister were con- 
vinced by them, he would advise the Sovereign to send 
down another name for election. If he was not convinced 
he would advise the Sovereign to over-ride the Chapter, 
and nominate the Bishop by his sole authority. In 
this way, the Chapter would be relieved of all con- 
nection with the appointment after they had once stated 
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their objections to a candidate, while, at the same time a 
Minister appointing a Bishop in defiance of these objections 
must be prepared deliberately to incur a very grave respon- 
sibility—a far graver responsibility, probably, than any 
Minister would incur who did not feel very sure that he was in 
the right. 

To the second question, we are inclined to say, with Mr 
Thorold Rogers, that it would be a mistake to abolish a form 
which, even if it be empty now, may not always be empty, 
We are not at one with Mr. Rogers in desiring to gee 
the Church of England disestablished ; but, however undesir. 
able such a prospect may be, it would be shortsighted to 
exclude it entirely from consideration. If ever Disestablish. 
ment does come, the Church of England will be in want of all 
the aid that she can derive from her historical position, 
Whatever changes she might see fit to introduce into her con. 
stitution after her separation from the State, it would be a ve 
great gain that the constitution with which she would start 
should bear as close a resemblance as possible to the constitu. 
tion with which her members have been familiar for centuries, 
If the Bishops were nominated directly by the Crown, it would 
be necessary, immediately on disestablishment, to frame a 
machinery by which they might be appointed in future. With the 
form of election by the Chapter undisturbed, such a machine 
would be already in existence. Instead of electing a Bishop at the 
suggestion of the Crown, the Chapter would elect a Bishop of 
their own motion, or at the suggestion of the clergy and laity 
of the diocese. It istrue that if the Congé d’Elire involved all the 
consequences attributed to it by Mr. Monk and his friends, this 
distant and problematical advantage would not be a sufficient 
reason for retaining it. It would be unfair to condemn Deans 
and Chapters to the performance of a profane parody of devo- 
tion, on the plea that some time or other the parody might 
become a reality. The question whether the change pro- 
posed by Mr. Monk is expedient or inexpedient, must really 
be decided by the amount of possible reality which is already 
latent in the old form. That this amount is at least appre- 
ciable seems to us certain. It is impossible to say beforehand 
what effect the persistent refusal of a Chapter to elect an unfit 
man to the See might not have upon public opinion, and this 
impossibility is of itself a strong inducement to a Minister not 
to provoke a Chapter into taking this course. 








INTELLECTUAL THIRST. 


ORD SHERBROOKE isa man of extremely acute mind, but 
while that which he sees he sees very clearly indeed, he is 

very apt to leave out of his field of view very much which is 
quite essential to the correct formation even of those judgments 
on which he ventures. He showed this in the very interesting, 
but, in our opinion, very injudicious, speech with which he 
commenced his political life as a Peer on Monday night. The 
drift of that speech was that in teaching children in primary 
schools, you should limit your principal object to teaching 
them thoroughly the simplest things,—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. His reason, so far as it went, was clear and 
sound enough. These acquisitions, as he justly said, are 
necessary conditions of further intellectual progress,—and 
not only of further intellectual progress, but of any sort 
of advancement in life. Further, they are acquirements the pro- 
gress in which can be easily and completely tested. If you 
want to be assured that a child can read, you have only to place 
before him a book or newspaper with which he is not acquainted, 
and you can easily find out. If you want to be sure that he 
can write, the test is equally easy; and so, too, of calculation. 
But if you want to be assured that he knows something of 
what are called the “extra subjects,” like the structure of 
the body, or domestic economy, or English history, the test 
is by no means so easy. You are very liable to ask questions 
which have all been asked before, and the answers to 
which have been carefully formulated and taught the child 
by rote. Without spending much more time and pains than 
the inspector can afford to spend on checking these practices, it 
will be very difficult to be sure that the sum earned by the 
school for these extra subjects is not wasted, or even worse than 
wasted,—spent on paying teachers for confusing children’s 
minds by teaching them to dabble in subjects of which they 
learn only the phraseology, and not the meaning. Such 
was Lord Sherbrooke’s position, and such for many years 
back has been Mr. Lowe’s constant contention. And so far 
as he states the issue, it is a good position and sound 
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contention. But then he states so very small a part of 
the issue. He leaves out of consideration, as it seems to 


us, the two most important points of all in the training of 
completely raw minds,—the necessity of obtaining teachers who 
can awaken these minds, and the necessity of giving these teachers 
every opportunity you can of inspiring that intellectual thirst in 
their pupils, without which schooling is hardly of any ultimate 
use. Lord Sherbrooke complains of the bad reading of even 
Sixth-Standard boys, and we are by no means sure that Lord 
Spencer’s reply, that very likely the boys were afraid of Lord 
Sherbrooke, and too nervous to read their best in his presence, 
was the true one. Surely it is much mere likely that they did 
yead badly, and that the proper answer would have been that 
even Sixth-Standard boys seldom read well unless, in addition 
to their drilling in reading, they have gained the intelligence, the 
interest in the subjects read, the general development of 
mind, necessary to read with anything approaching to life, 
or even a proper emphasis and proper punctuation. The truth 
js that reading is one of the arts of expression, and good reading 
without an awakened mind is out of the question. The real point, 
then, of Lord Sherbrooke’s criticism is misleading. It may be 
quite true that you can test good reading much more readily 
than you can test general knowledge. But is it not also quite 
true that you cannot get good reading without inspiring the 
thirst for at least some sorts of knowledge? and that you can- 
not inspire in children the thirst for any sort of knowledge, 
without encouraging the kind of teachers who have intellectual 
hobbies of their own, in addition to the capacity for giving a 
routine drilling in the reading, writing, and arithmetic of the 
schools. 

As it seems to us, Lord Sherbrooke does not in the least 
appreciate the extreme magnitude of the difficulty, how to get 
teachers in primary schools who will inspire at least the best of 
the pupils with something like a thirst for knowledge. Only 
conceive the terrible, the overpowering monotony of the regular 
drill,—the weariness it causes,—the force it takes out of even a 
lively man or woman,—the lassitude it is apt to leave behind it ; 
—and then remember that the work of the teacher is not half- 
done,—is, indeed, hardly begun,—unless the keen desire to know 
many things which they can never learn at school is sowed in 
most of the children’s minds, as well as the means to gratify this 
desire given. A child who learns to read, but not to love read- 
ing, will lose all his education, so far as he does not daily practise 
its lessons, almost quicker than he gained it. Which of us 
pursues in later life the studies in which we took no interest at 
school, unless they are forced upon us by some practical duties. 
With dull and raw children, living in homes where book- 
interests are seldom heard of, reading itself is just such a 
study until it becomes the only road to something in which the 
child feels a deep interest. Hence almost the most essential 
qualification of a good teacher—even for Lord Sherbrooke’s 
purpose—is to have the power of quickening the minds of 
children with some interest or other, which will make them 
eager to read, and to read with understanding, what is beyond 
the scope of the mere class-lessons. 

Nor do we see how this qualification is to be secured, except by 
getting teachers who have favourite studies of their own, and 
who are encouraged to impart their interest in those studies, if 
they can, to the more promising of their pupils. We must remem- 
ber that it is not merely that we get the advantage of these par- 
ticular intellectual interests for the purpose of awakening the 
children, but that we get the advantage of a higher and more 
active type of intellectual character altogether. ‘The great 
danger is that in the majority of our teachers in primary schools 
we shall have mere drilling-machines, machines capable of me- 
chanically imparting to children the proper articulation and 
spelling of words, the proper manipulation of the pen, and the 
knack of counting and “ cyphering,” without imparting to them 
any of the desires which these arts were chiefly discovered to 
gratify. For there is no routine of physical labour half so 
deadening as routine-labour of the rudimentary mental 
kind, A man who works in a saw-pit has his mind 
fresh when his work is over; a man who works at teach- 
ing dull children to articulate and use their pens, 
has his mind utterly fatigued when the work is over, unless 
he can refresh it by a total change of occupation. ‘The 

first of all requisites is to get teachers in the primary 
schools who are quickened by fresh intellectual interests 
themselves, and who have the talent of awakening these in 
others. You can hardly do this better than by fostering the 





taste for studies outside the routine course, and inviting teachers, 
when they do their routine work well, to share those studies 
with their brightest pupils. ‘That is the true justification 
of the small,—too small,—Government grant for proficiency in 
other than the ordinary subjects of teaching. And in relation 
to that justification, Lord Sherbrooke’s objection has absolutely 
no relevancy. 





THE AMERICAN PLAY AT SADLER’S WELLS 
THEATRE. 
“TINHE DANITES” is an entirely novel experience to 
London playgoers ; seeing it, one is reminded of one’s 
first introduction to the writings of Mr. Bret Harte. The 
drama is, indeed, an amalgam of some of the conceits of that 
unique writer, done into dialogue by Mr. Joaquin Miller, put on 
the stage with scenery and costumes which claim to be abso- 
lutely accurate, and played by Mr. M‘Kee Rankin, a dis- 
tinguished American actor, and his company, who have 
been performing in the United States for some years in con- 
cert. In the freshness and novelty of the play, and the 
manner of its presentation, consist its attraction; for it is not 
to be regarded from a customary stand-point, or criticised 
according to ordinary rules. The romantic side is as foreign 
to our ideas as the realistic side of the drama, which, both as a 
study and a spectacle, is interesting. 

There are occasional interpositions of haze in the story, but 
they do not constitute so grave a blemish as mistiness makes 
in a play of the conventional order. A little more or less 
to be taken for granted does not matter much, among 
such unusual dramatic constituents as “ Destroying Angels” 
commissioned to avenge the Mormon prophet, Joseph Smith; 
acamp of miners in a far-western sierra; a lovely young widow, 
who comes among these hard-to-manage pupils as a school- 
teacher, and is entirely undismayed by the situation; a 
heathen Chinee ; a girl disguised as a miner, whose sex is un- 
suspected by her comrades of the pick and the dirt-pan; the 
whole with a background of snowy mountain-peaks, great 
cafions, gigantic conifers, blue distance, cloudless sky, and “ the 
glorious climate of California.” A composition of this kind, 
especially in the inhuman dearth of all novelty from which 
we are at present suffering, is not to be picked to pieces, but 
gratefully accepted as a refreshing fact. 

The outlines of the plot, allowing for the aforesaid mistiness, 
are as follows:—A girl, named Nancy Williams, and her 
little brother, George, are the sole survivors of a family which 
has been concerned in the murder of Joseph Smith. The girland 
boy, pursued by the unrelenting vengeance of the Danites, or 
“Avenging Angels,” take refuge in a miners’ camp, and 
are assured by Sandy (Mr. M‘Kee Rankin) of his protection. 
Two of the Danites, who are lurking about on the watch for 
them, are expelled by the miners, but hide in the recesses of the 
sierra, and, while a sentimental scene between Nancy Williams 
(Mrs. M‘Kee Rankin) and Sandy isin progress, one of the vil- 
lains crawls out of his hiding-place, and shoots the boy, 
who falls into the cafon. Wild confusion and some free- 
shooting ensue; Nancy flings herself down after the boy, and 
Sandy is wounded. ‘The first act ends with a tragic tableau ; the 
second opens with a very novel and characteristic scene. The 
miners are assembled in a drinking-shop; some, seated on barrels, 
are playing at cards, others are standing about the bar; 
Sandy has recovered from his wound, and we are introduced 
to the heathen Chinee, who announces the arrival of the 
“stage,” bringing a “school-teacher.” This is an amusing 
scene; the contrast between the violent reception the rough 
men are preparing for the obnoxious intruder, and their 
grotesque astonishment and delight when a pretty, neat, 
mild, young woman walks in among them, their vociferous 
welcome of her, and the funny antics of Washee, are very 
entertaining indeed. The “school-marm” takes her place of 
command with easy dignity (this incident is adapted from a 
capital book of Digger stories, called “Other People,” which 
was reviewed in these columns a couple of years ago), and one 
Billy Piper appears upon the scene. Billy Piper is Nancy 
Williams (in love with Sandy, and small blame to her); she 
has escaped from the cafion, and joumed the camp as a miner, 
for greater security against the Danites. Billy is not popular 
with the miners—he is weak, wailing, and certainly fears his 
fate too much—but has a powerful protector in Sandy. Sandy 
and the “school-marm ” (always called “the widow”) are married, 
and a cradle with a baby in it occupies a prominent position 
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in the later acts of the play. An individual known as “ the 
Parson” (also taken from one of Mr. Bret Harte’s stories), 
has been in love with the widow from the first, and when she 
marries Sandy, the Parson takes badly to drink and declamation. 
Meanwhile, the Danites have been hovering round, and poor 
Nancy Williams, between hopeless love for Sandy, whose wife 
has discovered who Billy Piper really is, the constant appre- 
hension of being detected and murdered by the Danites, and 
the ill-will of the miners, who suspect “ the boy ” of dishonour- 
able advances to Mrs. Sandy, has by no means a pleasant time 
of it. It is not surprising that the supposed boy should 
moan and groan a good deal, in the sentimental dialogues which 
take place between himself and Mrs. Sandy. The women 
hug and kiss each other with a frequency and absence 
of caution which lead to the result requisite for the play- 
wright’s purpose; Sandy becomes jealous, and turns Billy 
Piper out, in the midst of an opportune tempest, of a kind and 
quality calculated to temper our ideas of the “ glorious climate 
of California,’—a phrase which forms the standing joke of the 
buffoon of the piece. It all comes right; one does not quite 
know how; the Parson has something to do with it, one does 
not quite know what. The Danites find Billy, and excite the 
mob against him. They come in force to tear him from his 
cabin and his protectors; but two women belonging to the 
camp give Sandy timely warning,—he and the Parson, who has 
had a reformatory stroke of paralysis, are ready with their der- 
ringers. The Danites are denounced to the inconstant crowd, 
and hurried away to be lynched. It is presently announced that 
they have gone to heaven in their boots. <A letter reaches 
Sandy, by which he is informed that Nancy Williams's eldest 
brother is living, having escaped the massacre by the Avenging 
Angels; and Nancy herself comes meekly forth from the cabin, 
having cast the slough of Billy Piper within it. It is to be 
presumed that she speedily gets over her hopeless love for 
Sandy, and to be hoped that she is very happy and comfortable 
ever after, for she has hitherto been a dismal and uncomfortable 
person, whether as Nancy Williams or as Billy Piper. 

The construction of this drama, so novel to the English 
stage, is loose and unconventional; but that is one of its 
charms,--it is the manner rather than the matter that 
keeps up attention and curiosity. The freshness, the funny 
seriousness, the whimsicality of the whole thing; the free, 
unstage-like movements of the men, who all seem, to us who 
have never seen Far-West miners, as if they must be exact 
representations of the type; the odd phrascology, with the 
mixture of the grotesque and the pathetic; the downrightness, 
the simplicity, and the wild improbability, combine to pro- 
duce a curious and interesting effect. In two instances, it 
is borne in upon the observer strongly that there is in 
the play an exact presentation of the actual truth of life 
of this kind. One is, when a woman, perfectly respect- 
able and quite unprotected, finds herself in a mining 
camp, where there is no other respectable woman, and 
is not even embarrassed, much less alarmed, by her position, 
but calmly confident of the good-behaviour of the wild, rough 
men about her. The other is, when everybody, even the gentle, 
manly, soft-hearted Sandy, takes the services of the accom- 
plished Chinee, and rewards him with kicks. No wonder 
Washee’s morals are “ mixed.” The dramatist is, no doubt, true 
to the life in these two incidental scenes,—the one so creditable, 
the other so discreditable to the mining community. 

Mr. M‘Kee Rankin’s acting in the character of Sandy is 
admirable. He looks the part to perfection; his fine, ex- 
pressive, kindly face and superb figure, his free, noiseless move- 
ments, his unartificial, never exaggerated gestures, and the 
soft intonation of his voice, as he gives the dialect which 
we can only describe as the Bret-Harte dialect, make him 
the ideal miner,—of the stage, at all events. It may be 
no more real than Cooper’s Uncas was the real Dela- 
ware Indian; but we like the one type as much as we like 
the other, and it is no harm to cherish the belief that such 
men as Mr. Rankin’s Sandy do really flourish in the “ glorious 
climate of California.” It is a delightful fact, at all events, 
that such an actor as Mr. Rankin is to be found on any 
stage. Mr. Sheridan has an arduous réle in that of the Parson. 
It is at once melodramatic in the broad sense which we 
formerly associated with the Adelphi drama, and to which we 
are now unused, and coarsely realistic. A drunken reprobate, 
with generous sentiments, crossed in love, shaking with 
delirium tremens, and brought up sharp by paralysis, so that 





TS, 
he has to rescue injured innocence and drag a dead leg simul. 
taneously, is not in a position to exhibit the finer arts of acting ; 
but the part is to blame for that. Mr. Sheridan’s acting of it 
is, sometimes at least, so good, that it satisfies the audience that 
the reputation which this gentleman enjoys in America is wel] 
founded. Billy Piper is also an ungrateful part, one which 
could not be rendered really sympathetic; the situation is too 
impossible and the sentiment is too monotonous for that to be 
within reach of any actress. Mrs. M’Kee Rankin fails to 
render the dle even pardonable; her face, her figure, her 
voice, her walk, and her gestures, are totally unsuited to it, 
The excessive and unvarying dolefulness of Nancy Williams, 
whether in her proper character or in ber disguise, which ig 
ludicrously guiltless of concealment, while it renders several 
scenes of the play rather tedious, has the advantage of saving 
them from absurdity. The heathen Chinee is irresistibly 
comical, and so admirable an actor, that to miss a look or 
the least bit of “business”? in his performance of his 
part is a loss. He is universally useful—indispensable, 
indeed—but entirely apart from the race he lives among 
and serves. ‘heir emotions have no meaning for him; 
he sleeps placidly, with a broad grin upon his yellow face (the 
“make up” is wonderfully good) while the agony of the 
plot is piled up about him; he minds the baby, feeding it with 
its bottle with ludicrous gravity and precision; he does the 
family-washing and parlour-maid business with more despatch 
than cleanliness amid the howls of the wind, and likewise of Billy 
Piper; he takes plentiful kicks and scanty half-pence gaily, and 
he steals gin and pocket-handkerchiefs with great dexterity 
and a light heart. The squeaky voice, with the oddly contrasted 
softness of the pronunciation of the “ pidgin,” the swift move- 
ments, and the deft use of the hands, completely convey the 
Chinee to us, according to our barbarian notion of the yellow 
son of the Flowery Land. The performance of this part is so 
admirable that it makes one feel as grateful to the heathen 
Chinee of The Danites as to his famous prototype with “the 
smile that was childlike and bland.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
AN ARAB WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Stn,—The first shots seem to have been fired in the war of 
Arabian independence, a war of which I gave notice a month 
ago, in the May number of the Fortnightly Review, as being 
“in the air.” Telegrams from Constantinople inform us 
that four battalions of Turkish troops despatched to Hillah, 
in the pashalik of Bagdad, have been surrounded by the 
Arabs, and later accounts describe the insurrection in the dis- 
trict of Bagdad as “assuming terrible proportions.”  'Tele- 
graphic communication has been cut, defensive works have 
been thrown across the Tigris, and traffic is stopped for Eng- 
lish steamers between Bagdad and the sea. At the same time, 
private accounts received from Syria announce the appearance 
of a still more important element in the strife between Turk 
and Arab. Ibn Rashid, the most powerful Emir of central 
Arabia, has suddenly shown himself in an outlying district of 
the Damascus pashalik, and after beating Midhat Pasha’s 
allies in the Desert, has encamped before Bozra, the capital of 
the Hauran, a town in the military occupation of the Turks. 
Though this last event happened nearly a month ago, no 
rumour of it has yet reached the Press; but I believe I may 
assure your readers that it is, nevertheless, a fact. 

The true significance of all this turmoil is not difficult to 
understand. The story of the Sultan’s defeat by Russia has 
for the last two years been gradually passing from mouth to 
mouth in Arabia, filtered, as it were, through the sands of the 
Desert; but distances in the peninsula are so enormous, and 
communication is so rare and difficult, that only now has full 
confirmation reached it of the news. The Arabs are a race of 
extreme caution, and seldom venture on action without due and 
deliberate calculation of the result. They have, more than any 
other race in the world, the faculty of waiting; and if we have 
heard little hitherto of discontent and disaffection among the 
tribes under Turkish rule, it is not that they were either content 
or well affected, but that they were waiting to be sure. The Otto- 
man authorities have founded upon their silence a fiction of their 
loyalty to the Sultan, as head of their religion; but this need 
deceive no one, The Arabs are no more loyal to the Caliph 
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than the Italians ten years ago were loyal to the Pope. They 
Jove the Sultan as these loved the Emperor of Austria when 
Lombardy was in German bondage. Moreover, they do not 
forget that they were free. The towns of the Desert frontier, 
oth in Syria and on the Euphrates, have only recently been 
subdued by Turkey, and retain a distinct recollection of their 
independence. It is not fifty years since Meshhed Ali and Ker- 
bela were independent cities, while the Hauran, Palmyra, and 
Deyr were annexed but the other day. In every one of these 
the old spirit of Arabia is unchanged, and hatred of Turkish 
rule lives hardly concealed by prudence. It would be strange 
if it were otherwise, for the Turk does nothing to make himself 
beloved, relying only on fear. Now, fear is giving place 
to hope, and with the failing military strength of their 
oppressors the tribes are once more in arms. The Turks 
have almost exhausted their resources of coercion, and though 
they still rely upon intrigue to keep the tribes asunder, 
this cannot be for long. Already there are unmistakable 
signs of a common understanding*among the Desert chiefs, if 
not of common action. The Shammar advance in Syria 
coincides exactly with the rising in Irak, and I expect daily to 
receive news of similar events in the peninsula. 

The real question now is, “ What resources has the Sultan at 
his disposal on the Arabian frontier?” If he cannot put 20,000 
men into the field there during the present summer, the Arabs 
have an excellent chance of success. Midhat Pasha, in one of 
his crazes of improvement while Governor of Bagdad, had the 
city walls pulled down, and the capital of the Caliphs is without 
defence. It will be a strange revenge of fate if Arabia, which 
has suffered so cruelly at his hands, should owe him her de- 
liverance, for the news of the capture of Bagdad would set 
every tribe in arms against Turkey, from the Taurus to the 
Indian Ocean. It is time that people in England should under- 
stand that an Arabian question will soon be the question of the 
day. 

I propose in another letter to give you a 7’sumé of the poli- 
tical position of the Northern Chiefs who may be expected to 
take part in the impending war.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Witrrip Scawen Brunt. 





THE TWO POLICIES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sin,—No statement is too absurd to be believed by a large 

number of people, provided it be repeated often enough without 

serious contradiction. Nothing can be more untrue than that 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government are slavishly carrying out the 

policy of their predecessors ; yet multitudes will believe the 

falsehood, unless the multitudinous repetition of it is met by 
detailed exposure. It seems to me that the Government them- 
selves should be more careful than they appear disposed to be, 
to accentuate the radical divergence of their policy from that of 
their predecessors. Meanwhile, I ask the favour of showing in 
your columns how ludicrously incorrect the accusation of the 
Tories is. 

The late Ministry, it must be admitted, enjoy a certain 
advantage in the controversy. It is exceedingly difficult to 
know what their policy was. It was seldom that any two 

Ministers agreed in their explanation of it. The purchase of the 
Suez Canal Shares, for example, and the despatch of the Fleet, 
first to Besika Bay, and afterwards to the Sea of Marmora, 
were justified by Lord Beaconsfield and his Foreign Secretary, 
for reasons which did not square with each other. The late 
Tome Secretary and several of his colleagues have boasted that 
the British Fleet, was sent to the neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople, to keep the Russian army out of that city. The fact, 
however, is that Lord Beaconsfield’s Government hastened to 
assure the Government of the Czar that British ships were 
“sent into the proximity of the city in order that they may 
afford the protection which British subjects are entitled to re- 
guire at the hands of their Government, in case of need,”—in 
other words, in case of a Mussulman attack on the Christians. 
Nor is this all. Lord Beaconsfield’s Government had previously 
acquiesced in the temporary occupation of {Constantinople by 
the Russian army. And, as a matter of fact, the Russian army 
was for weeks as much in military possession of Constantinople 
as if it occupied its streets. 

. These discordant utterances of the late Government pervaded 
the whole of their foreign policy. No sooner did one section of 
the Cabinet propound a policy than it was immediately explained 
away by another. Inthe debate on the Address last month 





Sir Stafford Northcote assured the House of Commons that 
what the late Ministry desired, above all things, was to act 
upon the Porte by means of the concert of Europe. <A few 
days afterwards Lord Salisbury ridiculed the concert of Europe, 
and prided himself on having never believed in it. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government, therefore, are in this difficulty, 
—that it is impossible for them to pursue any kind of policy in 
foreign affairs which cannot be proved to have been advocated 
by some member of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet. Sir Stafford 
Northeote may be quoted as an advocate of the concert of 
Europe, Lord Salisbury as the champion of clandestine agree- 
ments and separate alliances. But the policy which always 
prevailed was the policy of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury. Let us see whether Mr. Gladstone’s Government are 
carrying out that policy. And let us begin with Turkey. 

The Liberals recommended coercion by the concert of Europe. 
The Tories opposed coercion in any shape, and more particularly 
by the concert of Europe. The Government of Lord Beacons- 
field stood alone against the rest of Europe on every occasion 
on which concerted action was proposed. Those occasions 
were the Delegation of Consuls to Bosnia, the Andrassy 
Note, the Berlin Memorandum, the enforcement of the terms 
of the Constantinople Conference, the identie signature of 
the London Protocol, and identie action with respect to 
the territory to he ceded to Greece. The Liberals would 
have acted with the rest of Europe on each and all of these 
occasions; and their first act, on returning to power, has 
been to undo the mischievous policy of their predecessors, 
by restoring, as far as possible, the concert of Europe in the 
affairs of Turkey. I say “as far as possible,” because the crop 
of jealousies and animosities so recklessly sown by the Tory 
Ministry has borne its appropriate fruit. Down to the 
Russo-Turkish war, the British Government was the only 
discordant instrument in the European concert. Unfortu- 
nately that is more than can be said now. Lord Beaconsfield 
found Enrope agreed on the main lines of the policy to be pur- 
sued in the Eastern Question. He has bequeathed to his suc- 
cessor the legacy of Europe disunited and England hated by some 
of the great Powers and distrusted by all. The mission of Mr. 
Goschen to Constantinople is the first act in the reversal of 
that disastrous policy. Sir Henry Layard’s special mission to 
the Porte was welcomed by the Sultan as a “delicate mark of 
attention,” which indicated the friendship and support of the 
British Government. Mr. Goschen’s mission has created a very 
different impression,—a sufficient proof, if any were needed, 
that the Turks at least do not believe that Mr. Gladstone is 
carrying out the policy of his predecessor. How far Mr. 
Goschen may succeed in undoing the evil consequences of Tory 
policy is another matter. What was easy three years ago may 
be very difficult, if not impossible, now. Then all the great 
Powers, the British Government alone excepted, were agreed on 
coercing Turkey into submission. It remains to be seen whether 
they can be harmonised again, in spite of the discord introduced 
among them by Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. What is certain is 
that Mr. Gladstone, so far from carrying out the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, has lost no time in doing all he can to reverse it. 

But Mr. Gladstone, we are told, has not repudiated the Berlin 
Treaty, or the Anglo-Turkish Convention, or the Treaty of 
Gundamack, or the annexation of the Transvaal. When did 
Mr. Gladstone, or any other Liberal leader, ever say that he 
would repudiate any of these things? On the contrary, the 
strongest case in the Liberal indictment was that Lord 
Beaconsfield was committing the country to perilous and dis- 
honouring engagements, which could not be repudiated without 
still greater peril and dishonour. And besides, much of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy is past all remedy. 'The dead cannot be 
restored to life ; the millions of treasure wasted in guilty enter- 
prises cannot be recovered. Afghanistan cannot now, if indeed 
it ever can, be made into “a strong, friendly, and independent 
State.” What can be done in that direction will be done, and 
there will be no repetition, there or elsewhere, of the criminal folly 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. As for the Treaty of Berlin, 
very little of it is due to Lord Beaconstield. hat little is bad, 
and was denounced by the Liberals. The great triumph of the 
“peace with honour” was the right of the Sultan to garrison 
the Balkans with Turkish troops; that right has been nullified 
by events, and Mr. Gladstone’s Government will certainly not 
revive it. The Treaty of Berlin is simply the Treaty of San 
Stefano, with a few mischievous alterations. What was bad 
in the Treaty of San Stefano—e.g., the retrocession of Bessa- 
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rabia—was clandestinely sanctioned by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government. The alterations which the late Premier made 
in the San Stefano Treaty were very few and very bad; and 
these, and not the Berlin Treaty, were denounced by the 
Liberals. 

The truth is, the Tories are confounding the reversal of a 
policy with the immediate cancelling of all the mischief which 
that policy entails. John Bull has dismissed a quack doctor, and 
called in a skilful physician. The latter has begun a differenttreat- 
ment; but he cannot all at once undo the mischief done by the 
quack. Or, to change the simile, the Liberal Government have 
succeeded to an estate heavily mortgaged. They cannot cancel 
the obligations bequeathed by their predecessors ; they ean only 
reverse the unwise policy which has encumbered the estate.— 
I an, Sir, &c., ‘VINDEX. 


THE CLERGY AND THE BURIALS BILL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—I do not quite understand the Liberalism revealed in 
Mr. Carvell Williams’s letter. Neither justice nor generosity 
should be grudgingly accorded to the Clergy beeause they are 
‘ public officials,” for we do not treat other officials so; and the 
entire history of England, as understood by Liberals, reveals 
the injustice of bringing “ officials ” within a too stringent yoke 
of bondage. I am more than suspicious of that Liberalism 
which yields ample sympathy for the Reformers and the 
Puritans, who, as “ public officials,” persistently asserted their 
“rights and liberties,” in defiance alike of law, authority, and 
oppressive enactments, but denies, or only grudgingly accords, 
liberty to the modern English parson. But Mr. Williams over- 
looks that the indiscriminate use of the Burial Office is not only 
bitterly complained of by Dissenters, but is also coutrary to the 
spirit of the Prayer-book. I am surprised that Mr. Williams 
should hesitate for a moment to relieve the clergy from what the 
rank and file of Nonconformists—amongst whom I have spent 
a considerable part of my life—invariably call “a solemn 
mockery” and “a travesty of religion,’ because he grudges 
them their status as “public officials.” If Churchmen, as he 
says, have not been forward to get this injustice removed, it is 
because Churchmen, as a body, unlike Nonconformists, look 
upon the service as an innocent expression of charity for the 
departed. Churchmen would never assert, as Dissenters do—I 
quote from a popular tract—‘ The State priests, not content 
with their mountebank pretence of making Christians by sprinkl- 
ing a few drops of water upon a senseless babe, claim to certify 
a sure place in the Heaven of purity and holiness to every god- 
less and depraved person over whom they read this mockery of 
a service.” 

This quotation amply illustrates what I have said with re- 
spect to the animus of the ordinary Dissenter towards the 
Church, and justifies Churchmen in the conviction that it is 
not the political merely, but the religious institution which 
Nonconformists regard with so much of intolerance, “ envy, 
hatred, and uncharitableness.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Hospiran Cuaparn. 

P.S.—I am aware that the sacerdotal pretensions and ecclesi- 
astical pride of some of the Clergy are quoted as a set-off for 
the high spiritual pretensions and pharisaically contemptuous 
speeches of Dissenters; but two “ wrongs do not make a right,” 
and whereas ecclesiastical and sacerdotal pretensions are nearly 
entirely confined to a section of the clergy, the animus revealed 
in quotations like the one given above is, to my knowledge, the 
ruling spirit of the rank and file of Nonconformity, of the laity 
even more than of the clergy. 








THE CUMULATE VOTE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to say that when speaking of the 
cumulative vote, I had not the slightest intention of alluding 
to Mr. Hare’s proposed method of voting, which, if I understand 
it aright, would act in a manner wholly opposite to that which I 
condemn in the cumulative vote, as at present exercised, or 
capable of being exercised? My contention was that 1,000 
persons in Manchester have no claim to be represented to the 
exclusion of others, and that a power of cumulation which 
enabled them to carry a candidate is an abuse of the very 
principle of the cumulative vote itself, which principle, I take 
it, is that minorities of sufficient strength should be able to 
find representation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wirksworth. Cuartes H. CoLtyns, 





POETRY. 


—_—>——— 
CLIFF ROSES, 


Pate little sister of rich red roses, 
Wild little sister of garden queens, 

Art thou content that thy flower uncloses 
Here where the land to the ocean leans P 


They, where the lawns are soft and shaded, 
Hold their court amid eyes that gaze; 
Thou by the lone sea liv’st, and faded 
Fall thy leaves in the salt sea sprays. 


Smitten of every storm that blusters, 
Crushed by the mimic avalanche, 
Bravely still thy delicate clusters 
Laugh from thicket and thorny branch. 


Naught may we know of all thou knowest,. 
All that the soft wind brings to thee ? 

Under the cliff-top where thou growest 
Sail the ships to the open sea; 


Art not thou and thy flowers clinging 
Ghosts of many a sad farewell, 

Fluttering home from the ships, and bringing 
Tidings for loving hearts to tell ? 


Or art thou, rather, a blithe fore-comer, 
Blown by winds from the homeward ships, 
A kiss, turned flower in the breath of summer, 
A word that has quickened from eager lips ? 


Nay, though sweet as the longed-for hour, 
Fair as the face that we yearn to see, 
Nothing thou art but a simple flower, 


Growing where God has planted thee. F, W. B. 








ART. 
a 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE. | 
ConTINUING our classification on the lines laid down in our last 
week’s article, we have to consider, next to the historical designs,. 
the Portraiture of this year’s Academy. We give this pro- 
minent ‘place to portrait-painting for two reasons,—first, that it 
is the one branch of Art where our countrymen have from the 
beginning held their own against foreign artists; and the 
second, that the main strength of our figure-painters has of late: 
been shown in this species of subject. Judging from a fairly 
wide experience of Continental Art, we are inclined to say 
that in no country of the world can there be found at 
present a body of artists who can rival those of our 
own land in pure portrait-painting. The French beat 
us when it comes to making a portrait into a picture, 
by which we mean adding to the likeness of the sitter 
some dramatic interest, or some picturesque adjunct. The 
Diisseldorf school are perhaps, on the whole, better skilled in 
actual manipulation of paint, and do not show the “ slobby ’”? 
style of impasto which there is so much of at present in Eng- 
lish painting. The Italians and the Spanish will touch off a 
likeness with a vivacity of colouring and a sharpness of effect 
which do not come easily to us dwellers by “ the steely sea ;” but 
in none of these schools can there be found portrait-painting 
which equals that of Millais in colour, of Watts in insight and 
dignity, of Holl in a presentation (almost too vivid to be plea- 
sant) of the sitter’s actual appearance, with every superficial 
characteristic of his face and figure emphasised, till the re- 
sult is less a picture, than a man flattened out on a canvas. 
These three last-mentioned artists stand alone,—masters 
each of a special style, in which they have norival. But hardly 
below their work in many respects, though of very different 
merit, come the steadfast, strong—might we not almost say 
judicial ?—portraits by Ouless; the exquisitely painted heads in 
which Sir Frederick Leighton refines his subjects into some- 
thing much too bright and good for human nature’s daily foods 
the somewhat hard veracity of Mr. E. J. Poynter, which is yet 
consistent with, and, indeed, always accompanied by, an 
endeavour, fairly successful, to give classical grace and dignity 
to the subjects of his work; and in which the details of 
dress and background are invariably painted with the most 
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— nd utter absence of tricks of effect; and 
Se eat wale and English art of Mr. John Collier, 
- sate whose work is solidly good throughout, and 
pa smaees drawback is probably an almost over-great 
facility of production, resulting in a certain want of re- 
finement. All of these are represented, most well represented, 
in this year’s Academy; and there are about thirty or forty 
other portrait-painters, many of great merit, amongst whom the 
on prominent are G. D. Leslie, W. F. Yeames, R.A., J. 
Sant, R.A., J. Pettie, RA, H.. 'E. W ells, R.A., Rudolph 
Lehmann, Val C. Prinsep, and G. E. Hicks. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., and Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., 

d» not send portraits this year, so we will mention their works 

elsevhere; and F. Dicksee’s great picture of the “ House- 

puildes”? we have previously noticed. Of the principal 
portrait painters mentioned above we will give a few words of 
descriptin, taking them in what appears to us to be their order 
of merit. 

At the head of our list, then, we place the portraiture of Mr. 

G. F. Watts,R.A., as possessing qualities of beauty and imagi- 

nation which we cannot find equalled in any living artist. Pass 

over his “ Dean’s Daughter,” as he chooses to call a portrait of 

Mrs. Langtry, tbr though beautiful, it does not show the 

painter’s most individual qualities, and look at the little half- 

length of a child cailed simply “ Lucy ” (188). What is it that 
makes this picture so different from other children’s portraits ? 

We fear that question even the artist could hardly answer, but 

different it certainly is; a faint air of sadness seems to hang 

about it, despite the innocence and freshness of the young face, 
and the meaning of the expression is as difficult to be sure of 
as it might be in nature. With this picture well in your mind, 
go into the large third gallery, and look at Millais’s two children 
sitting in a wood (315), called “ Cuckoo!” ‘The difference be- 
tween the two painters is visible at once. The last picture 
has all the innocence, beauty, and grace of unconscious child- 
hood, the beauty of colour in it is as great of workmanship, 
even greater, than in Watts’s picture; but the intangible 
something which renders Watts’s portraits alone in their 
kind is gone—the picture suggests nothing to you of any 
puzzle, any complexity of character which the artist has 
felt. In these beautiful children, beautifully painted by 
Mr. Millais, there is none of the sense of incompleteness 
we get out of Watts’s picture; the problem here is solved 
for us, or rather it has never been thoroughly felt that there 
was a problem to solve. Most interesting in the same gallery 
are the portraits by these two artists of themselves, both half- 
lengths, and both painted (by invitation) for the collection of 
artists’ portraits in the Uffizi Gallery. It may be new to some 
of our readers to learn that there are two rooms in the Uffizi 
entirely filled with portraits of artists so painted. The 
portrait of Mr. Watts is a profile, that of Mr. Millaic a full 
face, and which is the finer it is difficult to say. As far as 
colour and likeness are concerned, we can see nothing to choose 
between them. The flesh-painting in Millais’s work is perhaps 
superior, certainly more brilliant and more dexterous than that 
of the elder painter ; but we confess that thisis more than counter- 
balanced, in our opinion, by the superior dignity, and if we 
may use a word which has been somewhat abused lately, reticence 
of Watts’s picture. The work is a little hesitating, a little tenta- 
tive ; it seems to us to say, “I think this is what I am, but I am 
not quite certain ; anyhow, it’s the nearest I can get to the fact, 
and so you must make the best of it.” Whereas Millais’s work 
says, loudly enough, “ Look, here I am ; don’t make any mistake 
about it,—Millais, R.A., and the best portrait-painter in 
England.” The first suggests to you a doubt, the second makes 
aclaim; and both the doubt and claim respectively are to be 
found in almost every work by these painters. With these 
very meagre suggestions, we must pass on to say a few words 
about Mr. Holl’s portraits. 

These are somewhat variable in merit, but we shall confine 
our remarks to the best, No. 123, portrait of S. Adams 
Beck, Esq. It is impossible to avoid being struck by this 
picture. The curious thing about it, as about all Mr. Holl’s 
portraits, is that one can hardly tell whether it is admira- 
tion or disgust with which the picture arrests us, nor even 
after looking at the work several times are we sure. Cer- 
tainly it can hardly be called beautiful in colour or design; 
the work is almost a monochrome, the .shadows in the face 
are rather black and the lights rather white; the figure is 
stiffly seated, the head a little thrown back; the whole 





pose a manifestly constrained one. These do not sound like 
characteristics of a good portrait, and yet in this case they 
are. The impression beyond all others that the picture 
makes upon one, is that somehow Mr. Holl has “got” his 
sitter. ‘he man—we beg his pardon—Mr. Beck, might well 
complain that he wanted a portrait—he did not want to be put 
in a gilt frame himself. This may seem exaggerated, but it is 
true in an almost literal sense. The canvas contains Mr. Beck 
himself, more than it does a picture of him; the impres- 
sion irresistibly given, is not to admire or criticise the picture, 
but to admire or criticise the man. As this would be in the 
highest degree improper, we must say no more on the 
subject, merely begging our readers to observe that portrai- 
ture which strikes the spectator in this way, is by no means 
necessarily the best, or even the most true. The result 
is got by an exaggeration, very possibly an unconscious ex- 
aggeration, of two or three leading traits; the work is really on 
the very verge of caricature; it is a man seen in a flash of light- 
ning, not seen and painted after intimate knowledge. Never- 
theless, of its kind it is wonderful; and there is a breadth of 
conception and massive way of painting in these portraits of 
Mr. Holl’s which renders them very impressive. In every case, 
he seems to catch the main points of his sitter’s character; it 
is the fine intellectual and moral gradations that are wanting, 
as are the finer gradations of light and shade; probably both 
are inconsistent with the general aim of the painter. 

To these three painters there should, perhaps, be added the 
name of Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., though his portraiture is not 
quite so general in its aim or so wide in its scope as that of the 
others. But there is one thing very necessary to be done in 
portrait-painting, which Mr. Leslie does better than any man 
living, and that is to make a perfectly plain, simple picture of an 
unaffected girl. Looking at “ Bessie, Daughter of C. Andrew, 
Esq.” (No. 606), is almost enough to restore confidence in health, 
and innocence, and freshness. The work is simple, without 
weakness or silliness, and pretty, without artifice, and looks, 
amidst its surroundings, as if some beneficent deity had bathed 
it in the clear, fresh air of a bright May morning. 

We now come to the two other great classes of English portrait- 
painters, the “ Matter-of-fact ” and the “ Affected,” with both of 
which we will deal very briefly. 

At the head of the first class stands Mr. Ouless, facile prin- 
ceps. Painting, firm and strong, a keen eye for the details of 
a face, and perhaps its general expression, as distinguished from 
the character of the sitter, are the chief merits of Mr. Ouless’s 
work, to which must be added a dignity of attitude and sur- 
roundings which sometimes sinks into “ propriety.” Not that 
propriety is not a good thing in its way, only that its way is not 
artistic. Mr. Ouless’s City gentlemen sit stolidly in their office- 
chairs or by their library-tables, his Judges wear their judicial 
scarlet robes and horse-hair wigs, and most judicial look, his 
country squires stand with their guns under their arms in the 
most correct country “ get-up” of velveteen and gaiters. The 
work is painstaking, accurate, and even powerful in a way, but 
when everything is said in its favour that can be said, this portrait- 
painter must be confessed to be hardly an artist. Beauty of 
line is never attempted by him, of imagination he seems to be 
wholly destitute, and his colour, though fresh, is singular in its 
uniformity. A very slight technical objection may be made to 
Mr. Ouless’s manner of flesh-painting, in which much of the 
effect is gained by the excessive use of impasto, all over which 
there are numerous little holes. In the course of time, when 
these holes have got choked with dirt, the picture will be ruined, 
for it is impossible to clean impasto work of this kind without 
taking off the surface of the picture, and thereby losing the 
whole effect. 

If amongst the matter-of-fact painters of good workmanship 
we put Mr. John Collier next to Mr. Ouless, it is less for the 
actual merit of his painting (by painting we always mean brush- 
work) than for his general aim, straightforwardness of execu- 
tion, and a certain knack of hitting off his sitter, and, meta- 
phorically speaking, giving him a cheerful slap on the back, 
before he says, like a shampooer in a Turkish bath, “ Next 
man!” In this case, it is next man or next woman, for 
Mr. Collier paints both equally well. His women portraits are 
especially happy, as a rule; the one (382) of Mrs. H. Gillmore 
Webb, for example, who stands in front of a brick wall with her 
arms full of red May. 

Unfortunately, the artist is not seen to his best advantage in 
this gallery, as his principal work is a large portrait of Mrs. 
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Mortimer Collier and children,—a lady lying at full length on a 
sofa, with her hair elaborately spread all over the back thereof, 
and her children holding up long tresses to look through laugh- 
ingly. This is, if the truth must be told, a thoroughly artificial 
and somewhat vulgar portrait. The best work, however, 
of Mr. Collier is not to be found at the Academy, but at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and is a portrait of the painter’s wife, which 
is as pretty a picture, as it is a good likeness. We have spoken 
strongly of the bad-taste of Mr. Collier’s large Academy picture, 
as this want of refinement is a very common error with young 
painters, and one which is very a,t to grow apace like Eastern 
mustard-seed. If it were necessary to convince Mr. Collier of 
what might happen to him if he continued to tread in the same 
path, the simplest plan would be to lead him gently into the 
second room at this exhibition, and station him in front of a 
gigantic picture by Mr. J. Pettie, R.A., entitled, “ Mrs. Dominick 
Gregg and Children.” So standing, the friendly critic might 
take the artist by the button-hole, and whisper to him the 
following words of warning :—‘“ My dear fellow, in a year or 
two’s time, when your fame is assured, your prices doubled, and 
your election to Academic honours nearly or quite accomplished, 
you will find that temptations to pander to the public bad- 
taste are very strong. You will find that people will praise 
alike your merits and your defects, understanding neither, till 
at last, if you give way, you may end by being able to paint, 
and yet by producing something like this. Then, for your sing, 
it will be hung upon the line; and perhaps some wretched person, 
who’s xot been successful, but who used to draw well, in your 
old student days, will come and stand in front of it, as you do 
now, in front of this, and will for once, pity, not envy you.” 
For indeed no warning against vulgarity would be so effec- 
tive as the unspoken one of this picture by Mr. Pettie. 
It would be unfair to Mrs. Gregg and her children to enter 
into a description of the picture, as its smirking affectation 
must be almost entirely due to the painter’s bad-taste, as is the 
insistance upon the embroidered slipper of the lady, and the 
shoes, stockings, sashes, &c., of the children. The whole picture 
teems with self-consciousness and millinery, the poor little 
children especially being melancholy examples of how little child- 
likea child can be. We said at the beginning of our article that 
no other country possessed such a group of portrait-painters as 
Watts, Millais,and Holl; it must, however, be confessed that in 
no other country in the world, a painter of Academic rank could 
produce such a work as this. The innate snobbishness of our 
countrymen, seems here concentrated within the limits of a ten- 
foot canvas, and the result is a warning which will, we hope, 
not be neglected. 





BOOKS. 


Beneteer  onneren 

THOMAS GRIFFITHS WAINEWRIGHT.* 
Tis volume is an addition to the curiosities rather than to the 
treasures of literature. Had Thomas Griffiths Wainewright 
not distinguished himself by one forgery and at least four cold- 
blooded murders, it is tolerably certain that neither Mr. Hazlitt 
nor any other editor would have felt more thau the most 
momentary temptation to exhume his literary remains from the 
magazine yolumes in which they have been buried for more 
than half a century; and the interest attaching to this collec- 
tion of papers is largely of that morbid kind which would 
attach to a betting-book of William Palmer’s, or to an auto- 
graph letter from Charles Peace. We say “ largely ” rather 
than “altogether,” because it cannot be denied that Waine- 
wright’s essays have intrinsic qualities which give them 
a certain attractiveness. ‘The matter is frequently valu- 
able, though the value is seldom of a permanent kind; 
and the style, though, as a rule, intolerably flippant, 
foppish, and affected, occasionally deviates into noteworthy 
felicity and grace. Indeed, it is clear that work which held 
its own in a magazine numbering Lamb and Hazlitt among 
its regular contributors could not be quite despicable ; and in 
addition to this presumptive evidence of merit, we have positive 
knowledge of the fact that Wainewright’s articles were highly 
thought of, not only by the public, who could appraise their 
readable qualities, and by the editor of the London Magazine, 
who could estimate their commercial value, but by contemporary 





* Essays and Criticisms. By Thomas Griffiths Wainewright. Now first collected, 
+ Sane some Account of the Author. By W. Carew Hazlitt. London: Reeyes and 
urner. 





writers, whose critical verdicts cannot be denuded of authority 
and influence. Still, many productions which serve admirably 
a temporary purpose in a periodical publication have no place 
in enduring literature ; and as we have said, this volume deriyeg 
its reason of being, less from its inherent merits than from the 
notoriety achieved by its author’s feat of imitative penmanship, 
and his unpleasant experiments in the use of nux vomica, 

Wainewright himself is much more interesting than his work, 
He was a curiosity that might well attract the attention of any 
students of moral insanity. His character presented a com. 
bination, not unfrequently represented in fiction, but happil; 
somewhat rare in real life, of singularly keen and delicat 
esthetic sensibilities, with a moral sense which had either erly 
lost or never possessed any power of ethical discriminatwn or 
regulative efficiency; the result of the combination beg not 
“a glorious devil, large in heart and brain,” like the luilder of 
Mr. Tennyson’s Palace of Art, but an utterly inglorious devil; 
with large brain indeed; with senses which thrilled and pulse 
that quickened at the appeal of any splendour of colour or 
witchery of form; but with absolutely nothing corresponding 
to what is popularly called a heart,—nothing which could be 
touched by sympathy, moved by pity, or pierce! by remorse. 

We do not intend to give here even the merest outline of the 
story of acareer with the main facts of which most of our readers 
are more or less familiar. It has been told by Mr. Justice Tal-- 
fourd, by Mr. Walter Thornbury, and noy, let us hope for the lass 
time, it has been told again with additional fullness of grue- 
some detail by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt. We may say that we 
think Mr. Hazlitt would have done well to omit the sneer at his 
predecessors, which he has introduced into his rather too ego- 
tistical preface. It would have been in bad taste had it been 
deserved ; and as it is altogether undeserved, it is in the worst 
taste, conceivable. To remark, @ propos of nothing, that Waine- 
wright’s “ conversance with literature was far in excess of any 
possessed either by Mr. Justice Talfourd or by Mr. Walter 
Thornbury,” is an impertinence for which Mr. Hazlitt’s most 
lenient critic will fail to find a palliation, much less an excuse. 
The house of this latest biographer has far too much glass about 
it to allow him safely to indulge in the amusement of throwing 
stones. Mr. Thornbury’s account of Wainewright, which 
appeared in his entertaining series of narratives, Old Stories 
Retold, may be “flimsy,” as Mr. Hazlitt tells us it is, but 
it has not been shown to be inaccurate in any really 
important particular; and it is certainly lucid, graphic, and 
readable, which the biography given in this volume as certainly 
isnot. Butler’s Analogy is light, Blair’s Sermons are entex- 
taining, and Mr. Browning’s Sordello is singularly transparent, 
when compared with the pages which Mr. Hazlitt devotes to a 
perplexing and purposeless proem, dealing with Wainewright’s 
grandfathers and grandmothers, uncles and aunts, and with a 
number of supernumerary characters, whose vital relation to 
his life it is exceedingly difficult to discover. Some idea, 
though a very inadequate one, of the miscellaneous nature of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s matter, and of the general bewilderment of his 
manner, may be gathered from the first paragraph of this 
* Account of Thomas Griffiths Wainewright,” which runs as 
follows :-— 

“ Ralph Griffiths, Esq., LL.D., was born in Shropshire in 1720; of 
his beginnings we know nothing, till we find him the assistant of Mr. 
Jacob Robinson, bookseller, in Ludgate Street. Robinson, from being 
a dealer in spectacles, became a bookseller and a critic; and it is 
reasonably supposed that young Griffiths imbibed his literary tastes 
from his early employer. Thomas Davies, the bookseller, of whom 
Johnson said that he was not a bookseller, but ‘a gentleman who 
dealt in books,’ used to frequent Robinson’s shop, and though he 
found him intelligent, he preferred the society and conversation of 
Griffiths, who was nearer his own age. This was about 1742, when 
Griffiths was two-and-twenty.” 

To say of these confused and confusing sentences that they 
are written in a bad style would be too speak too favourably, 
for they have no style at all, good, bad, or indifferent. Worcs 
and facts are thrown together and left to arrange themselves as 
they will, the result being a conglomeration which resembles 
nothing so much as the well-known piece of nursery nonsense 
beginning, “ He went into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf, to 
make an apple-pie.” The chaotic confusion would, however, 
be less irritating, if the facts themselves had any relevance 
to the story of Wainewright’s life, but they have absolutely 
none. Griffiths was indeed Wainewright’s grandfather, and the 
founder of a magazine to which Wainewright did nof contribute, 
but this is all; and what Robinson, Davies, and Dr. Johnson 
are doing in Mr. Hazlitt’s galley is a mystery which seems to 
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nsoluble. The industry displayed in the compilation 
of this sketch is commendable, and we only regret that it 
has been so entirely misdirected. Of the details of Waine- 
wright’s criminalities there is enough and to spare, but of his 
pees and literary life—with which we should have thought 
Mr. Hazlitt would have been most concerned—he has little to 
and of this little there is nothing that has not been told 


us quite i 


Il us, : 2 
ye In criticism he does not indulge largely, but of this 
we do not complain, for critical work of value is hardly to be 


expected from a writer who, on the most trivial grounds, assigns 
to Wainewright the essay entitled A Character of the Late Elia, 
every sentence of which Is pervaded by the peculiar quality of 
Lamb’s most characteristic work, 

Enough, however, has been said of Mr. Hazlitt’s deficiencies. 
Our remaining space must be devoted to Wainewright him- 
self, That he was a strange character is obvious, and if 
the possession of abnormal attributes gives a man a claim to 
remembrance, this disinterment of Wainewright’s remains has 
ample justification. His intellectual powers are by no means 
easy to appraise. It can hardly be denied that he had a cer- 
tain order of genius, but it was overshadowed by affectation 
which may almost be called colossal. Only by accident does 
his style acquire anything like simplicity, but these accidents 
reveal Wainewright at his best. When he becomes so much in- 
terested in his subject, that for the moment he forgets to pose 
as a fashionable and flippant dilettante, he has always some- 
thing to say which is worth saying, and that something is sure 
to be well said. ‘There is, among these papers, a description of 
Rembrandt’s “ Crucifixion ” which literally bites itself into the 
memory by its wonderful rendering of the informing spirit of 
the master’s work ; and, indeed, whenever Wainewright is really 
touched to the quick by any thing of beauty or of power, he can 
always reproduce in a singularly subtle fashion the fine aroma 
of sentiment which is wont to be missed by the more common- 
place critic who endeavours by a mere enumeration of details to 
convey that intangible expression which is in the details, but not 
of them,—which may be perceived at once by a man with an 
eye for such things, but which generally refuses to be translated 
into verbal symbols. This is, perhaps, the most striking feature 
of Wainewright’s art criticism, but here and there are very fine 
felicities of phrasing, and it is impossible not to feel that one is 
in the presence of a man with both insight and courage,— 
insight to discern the unaccredited hero of art, and courage to 
testify to the thing he has discerned. 

What can be learned of the moral nature of Wainewright 
seems almost a justification of a theory we have sometimes 
heard advanced,—that it is possible for a man, by continued 
violation of the higher instincts, to kill them outright, and 
so to free himself entirely and for ever from the painfulness of 
their protests. His character seems early to have attained a 
horrible homogeneity, a rounded wholeness of depravity which 
issimply appalling. It had not, apparently, either desire or power 
to present even an histrionic simulation of pity or remorse. It is 
reported—and the story is, at any rate, consistent with the rest 
of our knowledge of him—that when asked how he could have 
brought himself to take the life of the innocent and trusting 
girl to whom he owed protection, he replied,-—‘* Upon my soul, 
I don’t know, unless it was because she had such thick legs.” 
The insurance agent who visited him in prison to endeavour to 
extract from him some particulars concerning the murders he 
had committed, found his task an easier one than he could 
possibly have anticipated. Wainewright, with a stolid frankness 
even more revolting than the crimes themselves, gave the desired 
information, and when the loathsome tale was finished, his 
visitor could not refrain from putting one final question. 
“Tt would be quite useless, Mr. Wainewright,” he observed, 
“to speak to you of humanity, or of tenderness, or laws, human 
or divine; but does it not oceur to you, after all, that, merely 
regarded as a speculation, crime is a bad one? See where it 
ends! I talk to you in a shameful prison, and I talk to a 
degraded convict.” Wainewright’s reply reminds us of the 
naked shamelessness of Mr. Browning’s Ottima : were it not for 
something small and mean from which we cannot divest the 
man, he would stand as she stood, “magnificent in sin.” 
“Sir,” said he, “you City men enter on your speculations, 
and take the chances of them. Some of your speculations 
succeed,—some fail. Mine happen to have failed; yours happen 
to have succeeded ; this is the difference, Sir, between my visitor 
and me. But I will tell you one thing in which I have suc- 
ceeded to the last. I have been determined through life to 
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hold the position of a gentleman. I have always done so. I 
do so still. Itis the custom of this place that each of the 
inmates of a cell shall take his morning’s turn of sweeping it 
out. Toccupy a cell with a bricklayer and a sweep. But, by 
God! they never offer me the broom.” 

Here we must stay our hand, lest we breed miasma by further 
stirring-up of this moral cesspool. How little we know of 
each other, how perfectly opaque may be the mask behind 
which the soul is hidden, is startlingly shown by the fact that 
this monster, who had surely touched the bed of the great ocean 
of depravity, was known to Charles Lamb, and toa circle of 
admiring friends, only as “ the light-hearted Janus !” 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Tue perversities of literary destiny are certainly strange. 
Charles Lamb spent the better part of his life upon the sum- 
mit of a lofty stool in a London office, copying words and 
figures into a series of folios. Miss Braddon is conducted by 
inscrutable fate to the novelist’s desk, there to squander a forty- 
clerk power of persistent penmanship in turning remance into 
ridicule. She has little imagination, an indifferent taste, 
and no humour; yet she has written nearly two score of 
novels, which have been read by hundreds of thousands of 
readers, and the pages of which are unstained, so far as we are 
aware, by anything worse than sensationalism and vapidity. 
Where to look for a parallel to such a tour de force, we know 
not. “ Ouida’s” “success” is due to her unfailing pruriency; 
Balzac’s, to his inexhaustible genius; George Eliot’s, to her 
intellectual sympathy. Miss Braddon, without the aid of 
either pruriency, genius, or intellectual sympathy, is almoat 
as widely known, and is perhaps more read, than any one of 
the before-mentioned writers. Where is the explanation of 
this anomaly to be sought? There must be a large class of 
minds which can find repose neither in sleep, nor im waking 
idleness, but only in a superficial mental movement, which 
shall deceive the mind proper into fancying itself occupied, and 
thus enable it to steal some actual rest. Now, undoubtedly no 
mental movement cau be more superticial than that produced 
by an uncritical perusal of one of Miss Braddon’s novels, and 
therefore no inward calm more unrated. It must be a calm 
more nearly allied to physical death than to sleep,—a practical 
cessation of conscious existence for the time being. In this 
feverish age, when there is such a press of business and such a 
dearth of accomplishment, the fashiouable query, “ Is life worth 
living ¥” may be parried for a while by the compromise of Miss 
Braddon’s novels. Respectable people, who might, intellectually, 
be disposed to answer the above question in the negative, yet 
still hesitated to aflirm that death was worth dying, would 
eagerly avail themselves of the spells of death-in-lte which 
these books provide; and thus, if our theory be sound, the 
author’s popularity may be accounted for. 

Of the Story of Barbara, in particular, it may be observed 
that this title seems a better one than “ Splendid Misery,” which 
vas first selected; for the heroine’s fortune was remarkable 
neither for especial splendour nor exceptional misery. ‘There is, 
however, something mystically suggestive of a murder or other 
ragic crime in the sound of “Splendid Misery,” and in so far 
it would be not inappropriate. There is an attempted murder, 
a suicide, and a pathetic death. Barbara is the daughter of a 
respectable grass widow residing in Camberwell; and she falls 
in love with Captain George Leland, H.E.LC.S., who occupies 
the house as partial boarder. She allows herself to be engage d 
to the Captain, who is honest, handsome, and valiant, but poor ; 
and then she resigns herself as best she may to a three years” 
separation, during which he is to add to his reputation and 
In about a year, however, he writes to release 
her from her engagement, alleging as a reason some mysterions 
and unexplained disgrace which has befallen him. Barbara 
answers the letter, entreating him to remain true to her in spite 
of everything; and she entrusts this important epistle to her 
giddy sister Flossie to post; but Flossie contrives to lose the 
letter, and then decides, in consultation with her mother, 
who does not approve of Barbara’s choice, to say nothing to 
Barbara about it. In this somewhat improbable manner does fate 
separate the lovers ; and now Barbara is beset by another suitor, 
who has money in plenty, a dreary, antique mansion in Cornwall, 
a gaunt and stern aspect, and forty years of moody and solitary 
existence behind him. TVoverty finally prevails upon her to 
* The Slory of Barbara: her Splendid Misery and her Gilded Cage. By MLE, 
Braddon. London: J. aud R, Maxwell. 
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accept him, and after settling £300 a year upon her mother and 
sister, she accompanies him to his home in Cornwall. Her 
husband has a younger brother, Mark by name, who has been 
secretly married to a superior barmaid. For reasons having 
relation to his future share in the inheritance, Mark has kept 
his brother from any knowledge of this marriage, much to the 
discontent and irritation of Mark’s wife. At length, the latter 
devises a plan to gain a footing in the household under the 
guise of lady’s-maid; what her farther purposes are she does 
not inform Mark, but it is evident to the reader that it is to 
her interest that Barbara’s husband should die as speedily as 
possible,—the will being so worded that in that case Mark 
would inherit the bulk of the property. And now, just as 
Barbara’s husband begins to have unaccountable fainting- 
fits, after drinking out of the ancestral tankard, the gallant 
Captain (now Major) George Leland turns up, covered with the 
glories of the Indian Mutiny, and more in love with Barbara 
than ever. Barbara’s husband morbidly connects his own unac- 
countable fainting-fits with Barbara’s natural emotion at the 
sight of her old lover, and goes so far as openly to accuse her 
of poisoning him. Here, then, is a very pretty crisis, which we 
shall leave the reader to unravel for himself. We are inclined 
to consider the story about equal to the average of Miss 
Braddon’s productions; and we are able to compliment her 
upon the accuracy with which she has got up the symptoms of 
poisoning by digitalis. Further than this we dare not commit 
ourselves. 





HELLENICA.* 

Ir is difficult to read a collection of essays like these with 
equanimity, or to review it with equity. Some of the essays are 
so good, and others are so much the reverse of good, that the 
¢eritic’s mind, to use an Americanism, gets “ mixed.’ We 
shall not attempt, therefere, to appraise the value of this 
volume as a whole, but shall content ourselves with pointing 
out a few of its more prominent merits and imperfections. Mr. 
Jebb’s essay on the “Speeches of Thucydides” is, we take it, 
the pick of the basket. It is a masterly monograph, and the 
ouly hole we can find to pick in it is the rather meagre ex- 
planation which it gives of the tenebrific style in which these 
famous harangues are written. The question is far too wide 
for discussion here, but it is obvious that Mr. Jebb’s ex- 
planation is insufficient. We do not say that a better 
explanation can be given. We have certainly never found any 
ourselves, since it is impossible to impute affectation to the 
historian, but it strikes us as something more than odd to say 
that the obscurities “have their source in the intense effort of 
Thucydides to be clear at each successive moment, to say 
exactly what he means at that moment.” We cannot accept 
this at all. For although Mr. Jebb very justly says that the 
student of Thucydides knows that he is not engaged in the 
hopeless and thankless task of unravelling a mere rhetorical 
tangle, Mr. Jebb, we fancy, seems to overlook the undoubted 
fact that the propositions which lie buried in these gnarled and 
unwedgeable periods are propositions, for the most part, of 
such a simple kind, that the student who has to dig them out 
is not unnaturally exasperated at the uncalled-for trouble which 
they give him. It is not at all wonderful therefore that Cicero, 
with his intense love of lucidity, while complaining of their 
obscurity, said that he could not write such speeches, if he would; 
and that most certainly—for that is the force of his ironical 
“forte ”’—he would not, if he could. (“Nec possem, si vellem ; 
nec vellem forte, si possem.”) It is, in fact, the glaring contrast 
between the simplicity of the thought and the obscurity of the 
expression which constitutes the puzzle that no one has yet 
aatisfactorily solved. Before leaving Mr. Jebb, we must express 
our pleasure at finding that he has returned to a good old 
acholarly way of spelling Greek proper names. Some years 
have passed since we expressed our regret that the pernicious 
heresy of spelling Socrates with u k should find favour with the 
foremost Greek scholarin England. Now that he has withdrawn 
his support from it, we may expect that the silly “fad” will die 
away. In any case, and in spite of the Devil, Mr. Browning, 
and Sir W. G. Cox, we consider that the prophecy which we 
then made has been fulfilled. Alcibiades is restored to us, 
shameful execution has been done upon Sokrates, and Epikuros, 
Proklos, and Isaeos have been definitely sent packing. 

It is not so easy to select the worst as it was to select the 
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best of these essays. There are two candidates for that bad 
distinction,—the essay on “Xenophon” and the essay on 
“e ”? 2 

Aeschylus.” The former is the more absurd and the latter 
the more offensive. We shall be very brief with these 
effusions. Strictly speaking, and in spite of the pomp and 
glitter of the verbiage in which it is arrayed, the staple of both 
is our old friend twaddle. But it is twaddle rampant, adoles. 
cent twaddle, and we may, perhaps, be allowed to call it 
‘renaissance’ or ‘renascence buncombe.’ Its note is easy 
to recognise, as thus:—‘‘In the drama of Aeschylus, be. 
hind all the lurid clouds of a mysterious destiny, above 
the mountainous waves of conflicting passions, the star of 
his Athenian soul is never quenched, nor refuses to eyes that 
wait for it the pure and grave serenity of its light. We ma 
liken Aeschylus to some golden-armoured constellation, whoge 
first rising was when the sky was thronged with potent fires, 
yet found there no radiance of which his own was less than 
peer.” Personally, to such fantastic euphuism as this we can 
only reply, with weary Job,—“ Why do you vex my soul, and 
break me to pieces with words ?” But it would be a kind and 
charitable act if the author’s friends would persuade him to 
forswear Pater and Swinburne for a year, and addict him. 
self to Swift. The essay on “ Xenophon” we have characterised 
as absurd. And absurd, indeed, it is. To say nothing of 
the ultra-‘ renascence-buncombe’ style and tone in which it ig 
written, the contrast between the prejudiced, borné, common. 
place, and common-sense sportsman and mercenary, which 
Xenophon really was, and the “third glory of the ‘fair and 
gentle,’ ‘beautiful and brave’ Hellenic culture,” which the 
author says was Xenophon, is almost incredibly absurd. A 
single line should dispose of all sentimentality anent that 
Hellenic Cobbett-Dumouriez. It is enough to say that a 
fitting inscription on his tomb would be, ‘Here lies an 
Athenian who loved not Athens.’ The author asks an 
important question, incidentally in the course of his long 
essay, but his speculations are much too superfine to allow 
him to try to answer it. We will endeavour to help him. He 
asks, why is there no mention in the Hellenica of Epaminondas 
at Leuctra? The answer is easy. Xenophon was a man of 
some intellectual power. As a philosopher he may rank 
with Benjamin Franklin, and the inimitable Anabasis has given 
him precisely the same kind of immortality that Robinson 
Crusoe has given to Defoe. But Xenophon’s soul was essenti- 
ally a small one, and it was pure spite which led him to omit 
the name of the renowned Theban general, when describing that 
general's most famous victory. We have a parallel in the case 
of Napoleon. He, indeed, was a man of vast intellectual 
power, but his soul was small, even when compared with that 
of Xenophon. Well, he describes Blenheim as ‘the battle 
of Hochstett, won by Prince Eugéne;’ and in the whole 
course of his long and interesting commentaries on the great 
captains of ancient and modern times, from Hannibal to Frede- 
rick the Great, he never once mentions, if our memory serves 
us, the name of Marlborough. With regard to the remaining 
essays, “The Theory of Education in Plato's Republic” and 
“ Aristotle’s Conception of the State” are alike sound and un- 
pretentious, and will be found of great use by men reading for 
honours. “ Polybius,” also, and “ Epicurus” are neatly 
written, and very readable; but the “Ethics of Sophocles” is 
tiresome. It only remains for us now to notice the last essay 
in the volume, which is by far the most interesting of the batch. 
Not precisely for its treatment, for that is rather unequal,—very 
good at the beginning, and but wanting powder, so to speak- 
tewards the end. It is the subject which gives this essay its supe- 
rior interest, and that subject is “Greek Oracles,’ The chief diffi- 
culty, of course, in dealing with this subject is the difficulty which 
attends the investigation of all manifestations which claim to 
hold of the supernatural—lack of evidence, to wit—of 
evidence, that is, whose quality and kind will satisfy the require- 
ments of a scientific investigator. There are more false facts 
in the world than false theories, and much ingenuity has ere 
now been wasted over prophecies made after the event, and 
miracles in which there was nothing miraculous except the 
gullibility of those who believed in them. But let us assume, 
for instance, the truth of the famous story of Croesus and his 
test. He sent Envoys, it is said, to the Oracle of Delphi, and 
five other celebrated Oracles, and on the hundredth day after 
leaving his capital, these Envoys were to ask what he was 
doing. The other Oracles failed to say, but the Pythoness 
answered, with exact truth, that he was engaged in boiling a 
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lamb and a tortoise together in a copper vessel with a copper 
lid. Now, assuming, as we said, that this story is entirely 
true, to what agency are we to attribute this splendid 
‘shot? Mr. Myers, the author of the essay, appar- 
ently is in favour of “ second-sight,”— a problem, he 
says, with which ethnologists have already to deal all 
over the world, from the Hebrides to the Coppermine 
River. We think a great deal more might be said in favour of 
collusion or treachery. If Croesus had wisely declined to make 
up his mind as to what he would do till the hundredth day 
arrived, and had then simply stepped into an inner chamber 
and proceeded to shave his chin or cut his corns, it is a million 
to one that he would have bowled over the Pythoness, as well 
as the priests and priestesses of the other five Oracles. Mr. 
Myers says :— 

“Tit is difficult to get together any satisfactory evidence for the 

conjecture which the parallel between Delphi and the Papacy 80 
readily suggests, that the power of the Oracle was due to the machi- 
nations of a priestly aristocracy, with widely-scattered agents, who 
insinuated themselves into the confidence and traded on the credulity 
of mankind. We cannot but suppose that to some extent, at least, 
this must have been the case ; that when ‘the Pythoness philippised,’ 
she reflected the fears of a knot of Delphian proprietors; that the 
unerring counsel given to private persons, on which Plutarch 
insists, must have rested, in part at least, on a secret acquaint- 
ance with their affairs, possibly acquired in some cases under the 
seal of confession. In the paucity, however, of direct evidence 
to this effect, our estimate of the amount of pressure exer- 
cised by a deliberate human agency in determining the policy of 
Delphi must rest mainly on our antecedent view of what is likely to 
have been the case, where the interests involved were of such wide 
importance.” 
The only fault that we have to find with this admirable pas- 
sage, especially when read by the light of the concluding lines 
of the essay, is that the note of Mr. Myers’s trumpet is just 
a little bit uncertain. We think that there is a great deal 
in this volume which will be of service to students, and a great 
deal also which will interest ripe scholars; but whether it was 
wise in the editor to bind thistles and cockle up together with 
his own corn and barley, is quite another question. 





A SYLVAN QUEEN.* 
We should regret more than we do that we have delayed so 
long to notice this novel,—which is much above par, and in one 
way unique,—if we did not feel that it was not meant to serve 
the office of staying the insatiable appetite of the besiegers of 
circulating libraries, but to be a permanent picture of a phase 
of rural life which railways and telegraphs are gradually de- 
stroying ; and, still more, of one of the most beautiful specimens 
of atype of English scenery of which we trust that no land- 
laws or repeal of entail and primogeniture will rob this country. 
The scene of the story is laid in a village on the edge of a chase 
that lies in a deep hollow of the Yorkshire moors—moors 
that contrast strikingly—whether in the grey wildness of 
winter or the purple of autumn—with the secure shelter 
of the valley and the rich green of the woodland. The 
first volume and the greater part of the second form a 
pastoral of no little beauty, where the primitive and affec- 
tionate little community, to which belong the actors in our 
story, move about over the moors or under the trees of the 
chase, and where the scenery is rather indicated by the cireum- 
stances of the story, and the occupations and movements of 
the actors in it, than forced upon the reader by laboured 
descriptions, or those florid word-pictures which rather cloy 
and weary than carry the imagination to scenes of refreshment 
and beauty. When Hugh Beverley is finding his way across the 
moors, and comes upon the keeper, who guides him down the 
steep hill-side, and past the great deserted quarry, and lets him 
into the chase—through a door in the wall—where he stumbles 
along in the dark over the roots of the trees, we know, with- 
out being told, amidst what sort of true Ynglish country 
scenes we are. We scent the moor-air and the crushed 
shoots of the young bracken, and we are carried back to 
the summer holidays of our boyish days, as we stumble with 
our hero along the rocky path by the beck-side in a gorge of 
the moors, and hear the gurgle of the stream under the rushes 
and the treacherous overhanging peat-sods, or the brawling 
of the little cascade where a rock intercepts its course. And 
again, when the artist is seeking for a subject for his picture, 
and wandering about the glades of the chase for the most 
striking group of beeches, the brightest patch of turf, or the 
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longest vista of alternate shade and sunlight, we go at once, 
in thought, to our own remembrances of favourite haunts in 
Sherwood or the New Forest, and recall our old delight, sug- 
gested by the merest hint of our author. And there is no need 
for elaborate description of the village street when our artist 
arrives in it in the twilight, after a hard day’s work, and is 
nearly meeting the shrivelled old squire riding up it on his cob, 
but is stopped for a gossip by the old men smoking round the 
village-tree, while his landlady looks out impatiently from the 
quaint hostelry, lest his dinner should get cold, and whilst he 
himself is wishing it were already eaten, in order that he may 
have a long evening in the parsonage garden with the Canon 
and his niece. 

There is no scenery more lovely, and none more truly English, 
than that of some of the remnants of forest-land still known as 
“chases,” though in many of the most striking of them there 
are, alas! no longer any deer at all, much less the grand red 
deer, to chase. No fences anywhere; a hill-side here clothed 
with down-like turf, and dotted with gorse-brake and thorn- 
bush, with many a hoary old giant of a tree now nearly leafless ; 
there, covered thick with its native forest; or open, gently-un- 
dulating country, where gorse and heather and bracken fill every 
hollow and brighten the higher levels, whence many a lovely 
glade stretches like a bay into the dark forest, and separates 
into innumerable, endless vistas; or, a bare turfy ridge, from 
which you look down upon a far-stretching plain of soft billowy 
and many-coloured foliage. It is into scenes like these that our 
author takes us; and there she leaves us, happy with a hero who 
can appreciate and paint them. 

This gentleman devotes his leisure hours to cultivating the 
society of the village rector—learned and cultivated, but shrewd 
and simple, who can both talk well and work hard—and of his 
niece, whose only faults are a little shade of hauteur, and a 
decidedly wrong view of her duties to herself in the choice of a 
husband. The Rector’s sister is perhaps the best drawn 
member of this happy quartet—with her thorough inability 
to understand the talk to which she listens proudly, but by 
which she is bored. In the village, nothing can be more happy 
than the sketches of the jolly landlady; the gossipy, plausible, 
pedlar; the nervous, plaintive housekeeper to the squire; and 
the taciturn, but civil and trustworthy gamekeeper. The 
Sylvan Queen is his daughter, and her beauty, her ambition, her 
coquetry, her thorough, clever, household womanliness, and her 
genuine and passionate devotion to her father, are sketched with 
an ability so great, that we venture to think it ought to have 
avoided the inconsistency of representing this strong nature as 
yielding reputation and an apparently absorbing ambition to the 
will of a weak, vain fool. So strong and so beautiful a woman 
would have won with ease, from such a man, so poor a prize as 
his name without resigning anything she valued ; her allegiance 
to her devoted father, for instance, and, above all, her own char- 
acter. This is the weak point of the story, as the manner in 
which the place and the people are made to harmonise and the 
reader to feel the beauty of the scene is its strength; establish- 
ing the claim to uniqueness of which we spoke at the come 
mencement of our notice. 

Our author’s opinions, as they are incidentally expressed—for 
there is nothing didactic in the book—on social politics and the 
questions of the day are thoroughly liberal and broad, and tend 
invariably to even-handed justice, without regard to rank or 
sex. Passages of unusual thoughtfulness and originality and 
of beauty and humour are scattered thickly through the book, 
and betray a writer on other subjects than fiction. Humour is 
a marked characteristic of our authoress, and not the least at- 
tractive chapters, by any means, are the exceedingly amusing and 
clever ones that deal with the humbler characters of the story, 
—the landlady, the squire’s housekeeper, and the pedlar. Mrs, 
Boynton and the pedlar discuss many subjects with a shrewd- 
ness and humour very provocative of laughter. Here are 
Mrs. Boynton’s views of woman-franchise. The pedlar thinks 
the widowed landlady should marry again, and intends to put 
in his claim :— 

*“* You say true, Mrs. Boynton,’ said Joshua, submissively. ‘ Not 
but what I must say it is a great upstay to a house, we'll say like this 
of yours, to have a man about the premises as has a responsible in- 
terest in things, and can hold himself up to customers, and argy 
with them that shows themselves contrairy, and be a bit of a bulwark, 
as you may say, to the weaker party in the business.’—‘Tuts! Mr. 
Duftill,’ cried the landlady; ‘that’s a thing as you won't prove by 
argying. Facts is facts, and I’ma fact myself. Just you tell me, 
since you have so much to say about it, where you'll find a public this 
side of St. Bede’s, with a man to the fore, that is carried on better 
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nor the Danvers’ Arms; or one that is cleaner and comfortabler, 
and the rent allays ready, and the liquors of the best, and the cus- 
tom, too, and never a word against it that anyone has to say? It’s 
my opinion, Mr. Duffill, if you set out to look for one, it would be a 
good while before you came back to say you had found it.’—‘T don’t 
deny it, Mrs. Boynton,’ said Joshua, submissively again. ‘I wasonly 
a-saying there might be cases where “two was better far than one,” 
as the poem says. I would never go for to say that a woman wasn’t 
the ekal of a man, let him be who he may. Far be it from me.’— 
‘ Ekal of a man!’ cried the landlady, interrupting him. ‘I should 
say myself they wasn’t ekals, whatever you may say, Mr. Duffill. As 
far as my experience goes, a woman that is any credit to herself is a 
good deal more than eckal to a man. Look at the Danvers’ Arms, 
and look at the Red Lion since the Missis there died; and tell me 
whether a woman isn’t ekal to more without a man than what a man, 
poor thing! is without a woman ?’—‘ Mebby she is, Mrs. Boynton,’ 
said Joshua, hastily acceding, ‘mebby she is. I’m sure I don’t 
deny it. But what I mean is—now there’s votes! It’s a bit of a let- 
down to a place, like this, we'll say, when them that pays rent and 
rates, and that has their names down on the parish lists as ockypier, 
can’t accommodate their landlord with their vote when election time 
comes round. I have known when the two parties has run as near 
as within half-a-dozen of one another, and every single vote has been 
worth well on to the rent of a farm to them that could get hold of it. 
You mind of that time, Mrs. Boynton, when the Honourable Slattersby, 
from the other side of the county, put up against his lordship’s Mem- 
ber, and came in as near as nothing ?’—‘ Mind of it! Ishould think 
I do,’ rejoined the dame. ‘It was just after me and my first had 
come to the Danvers’ Arms. It set us on onr legs, it did, for the 
Slattersbys were treating right and left, though they knew that 
Marholm parish belonged mostly to his lordship; and it stood to 
reason his lordship had to do the same. Not as there was any doubt 
which way our vote would go, and her ladyship coming round her 
own self in her carriage, and ‘‘ Mrs, Markham,” says she, fon it was 
before Boynton’s time, ‘‘ 1 suppose your vote is all right ?” ’"—‘ Your 
vote !’ echoed Joshua. ‘ Bless your heart, Mrs. Boynton, it was none 
ef yours. That it what I was a-saying of. A woman has nayther 
part nor lot ina vote. They do say that since that election went 
against the Slattersbys they have weeded out every woman ockypier 
on the estate. There is never a widow let to stay on a farm, if her 
husband dies, because it makes a vote less to the landlord ; nor a pub- 
lic that they'll let a woman rent. It was just a handful of votes they 
wanted, that they could have made up, if it hadn’t been that in the 
nature of things a woman ockypier counts for nothing.’-—‘ More shame 
that it should be so!’ cried Mrs. Boynton, warmly. ‘ As if a woman 
hadn’t a headpiece same as a man, to know what a vote meant, and 
which way to give it. And more shame to the Slattersbys, too, that 
they should make it a crime to be a woman, and turn them off the 
land, Iet them farm as well, and pay their rent as regular, as they 
will. There should never a Slattersby set foot in Parliament, if I 
had my will and way; for the man that can treat an honest woman 
80, isn’t the man, according to my thinking, that’s fit to make the 
laws for her.’ ” 

Till we get towards the end of the second volume, there is, 
indeed, nothing to wish altered except a want of simplicity of 
style, which we cannot help regretting very much, and which is 
peculiarly out of keeping with the remarkably delightful home- 
liness of the subject. The use of foreign, unusual, and learned 
words—of which we could give a long list—when ordinary and 
equally good ones are at hand; the inversion of the natural 
order of the words, “ out of the heart of her,” &c.; and expres- 
sions such as “trenched brows,” “ widespread dole’’ (meaning 
grief’), “ingathering glances,’ “wandlike figure,” “trick- 
ling sunshine,”’ “ tarnlike eyes,” and the like. But where there 
is so much to enjoy, it is only necessary to remind an author 
like this, how much a want of simplicity distracts attention 
and carries the mind of the reader from the story to the 
author. When, however, our authoress loses herself most com- 
pletely in her subject, as she does in the scenes that most 
powerfully move her and her audience alike, this artificiality 
disappears ; as, for instance, in the beautiful and very touching 
scenes at the death-bed of the good Canon, and when Mrs. 
Boynton comforts, with such womanly tact and love, the dying 
hour of the game-keeper’s unhappy daughter. Froin these and 
such as these everything like sentimentality and affectation is 
entirely absent. 


But when we get past the middle of the second volume, 


although there are many scattered passages and even 
chapters which we would not part with on any account 


—the dying scenes we have mentioned, for instance, and 
some of the most amusing encounters between Mrs. Boyn- 
tou and her friends--yet the completeness of the picture 
js gone, and a number of sensational, improbable, and 
painful events take place, which destroy for us the sanctity 
of the spot we have learnt to love and to rest in. This 
is a great disappointment, and we lay the chief blame of it all 
on the publishers, who, for some inexplicable reason, which we 
have in vain tried to discover, always decline to publish novels 
that are not spun out into three volumes. A very attractive 


idyll would have been completed in two volumes, but the 
unfortunate authoress had to send a third. 


So all the peace 











must be broken up; the lover must be told lies and go away 
miserable; the lady must be transported from her happy home 
to the gloomy and shabby house of a curmudgeon of a guar. 
dian, and there be made to engage herself and her property to 
his ne’er-do-weel heir; who therefore has to betray, instead of 
marry, his “sylvan queen;” who consequently dies and breaks 
her father’s heart; who in revenge and misery hurls himself 
over a precipice, clasping the seducer in his arms; whose death 
at length liberates the heroine, fortunately just in time to pre- 
vent her marriage, and just as her lover revisits the scenes of 
his bliss and his despair, and comes to mourn,—but stays, of 
course, to rejoice. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tur Nineteenth Century is full of papers of various merit, 
none of them being of quite the first rank. The most valuable, 
perhaps, are the two on Indian finance,—one by Mr. S. Laing, 
pessimistic; and one by General R. Strachey, optimistic. Mr. 
Laing, a former Indian Finance Minister, does not hesitate to 
say that a mistake in the estimates such as has been admitted 
was impossible (the italics are his), especially as ten months of 
the financial year had expired, and much of the money had 
actually been withdrawn from the cash balances, and to hint, or 
more than hint, that the entire Budget is a juggle. He declares 
that the increased revenue from opium has been obtained by 
sacrificing the future; that the productive public works are 
unproductive anda “bad asset ;” and that the deficit of the 
year will be ten millions, In other words (page 1,074), 
* £10,000,000, at the very least, and probably much more, 
has to be found somehow or other, in the course of 
the current vear, to carry on the government of India.” 
Sir R. Strachey, on the other hand, declares his brother's finance 
quite perfect, thinks the military department mainly responsible 
for estimates, and maintains that, excluding famine charges 
and war charges, the surpluses of 1877-78 to 1880-81 amount 
to £14,722,880. As, even on General Strachey’s showing, 
special taxation was put on to meet the famine charges, and as 
war has to be paid for, this is not very conclusive ; but of course, 
the first difference to be settled between him and Mr. Laing 
is the nature of the outlay on public works. He takes 
it as an investment. Mr. Laing takes it as an expen- 
diture, the productive public works yielding nothing. We 
ourselves should accept a much rougher and more brutal 
test, and ask whether that finance is successful under which 
debt increases almost every year, the Treasury is empty, a mis- 
take of four millions occurs in a year’s accounts, and the 
Treasury is only kept going by loans. Our notion of good 
finance is a cash balance on the year applicable to the discharge 
of debt, not a “surplus” which never reduces the aggregate of 
debt one penny. It is useless to talk of “loss by exchange,” as 
if it were a loss by storm or wreck. The price of silver can be 
foreseen within limits, and loss on that account is as much 
part of the expenditure as payment of pensions or any 
other dead-weight charge. Dr. Karl Hillebrand’s second paper 
on England is not as readable as his first, though it con- 
tains suggestions of grave interest. One of them we may dis- 
cuss elsewhere, but another, on the difference between English 
and German irreligion, needs much more exposition. We wish 
very much indeed that he, the cultivated foreigner cognisant of 
many European societies, would tell us a little more distinctly 
what he thinks of religion in England, what he actually expects 
to arise from the “hard” way in which Englishmen take their 
scepticism. Does he think that the religious spirit will become 
“atrophied” here, as in Germany, or not? His view needs 
more elucidation, and in a form which does not lend itself quite 
so readily to his tendency to discursiveness as the conversational 
form does. Mr. Ruskin’s paper on “ Fiction—Fair and Foul,” will 
not, we think, add to his reputation even among his worshippers, 
beginning as it does with a wildly discursive and exaggerated 
protest against the sensational element in modern fiction, which 
he takes to be a product, with all other modern evils, of the 
growth of cities, and ending in a criticism of Scott which 
seems to us extraordinarily far-fetched. Scott did not analyse 
love, because he cared little about it; and did not paint 
disease, because it was not in his way. In the best of his 
novels, however, “The Heart of Midlothian,” he did indulge, 
in the whole account of the lunatic Madge, and her horrible 
death, in the very form of sensationalism which we under- 
stand Mr. Ruskin to deprecate. The best paper remaining for the 
average reader is Mr. Kebbel’s, on “The Conservative Party 
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and the Late Election,” with its very curious conclusion that 
the aristocrat must exert himself more to conciliate bres neigh- 
Dours :—“ It has been my object to point out that the influence 7 
here spoken of, which rank and property bring with them, is 
what the Conservatives have to rely upon in fighting for their 
political opinions. It 1s an advantage which they may legiti- 
mately employ to its utmost possible extent, and on their using 
it with judgment depends their future position.” ‘The corn is 
impatient of the shadow cast by the tree. Let the tree, there- 
fore, as a measure of conciliation, strive to cast its shadow 
wider. Is not that what Mr. Kebbel’s idea really comes to ? 
We question whether courtesy, or even social concessions, when 
yisibly intended to secure political influence, will greatly help 
to re-establish Conservatism 1n England. 
The number of the Fortnightly is not a very interesting one, 
but it contains at least two striking papers. Mr. J. Ware 

Edgar's sketch of the history of Buddhism in India is a most 

spirited account of the rise, and a very reasonable account of 

the fall, of Buddhism in the peninsula. It seems to us, who 
cannot test its accuracy, that Mr. Edgar relies too much on 

Thibetan accounts ; but he undoubtedly offers a credible explan- 
ation of the slow degeneration of the creed, and of the admix- 

ture with it of a foul nature-worship which preceded its fall. 

He contributes, however, nothing to the elucidation of the great 
problem of all, the condition of mankind which not only pro- 
duced the great apostle of pessimism—for, after all, Buddhism 
is the only complete and logical pessimism—but induced the 
millions round him so eagerly to embrace his teaching. Was 
man in India really suffering to extremity, or was he 
only weary of a life which never satisfied even his 
vague ideals? We suppose we shall never know the 
facts, but it is strange that the philosophy spread so 
fast, not only among the races of India, with their in- 
herent reflective melancholy and self-distrust, but among the 
Mongol tribes, with their inherent content and self-satisfaction. 
Mr. Edgar gives the “ Order” of Buddhism, the‘all-diffused and 
pervading “ monkhood,” its true place in the system, but we 
should like to see an explanation of its disappearance under the 
Mussulman wave. Why did it die, any more than any other 
priesthood similarly assailed ? The Order, it must be remembered, 
died, and not merely its monasteries and universities,—one of the 
most inexplicable of all facts in Indian history. The other first- 
class paper is Mr. Albert Gray’s, on “The Backwoods of Ceylon,” 
a most charming account of the efforts recently made by Sir 
W. Gregory to revive the industry of the northern half of the 
island. His idea was that if the people themselves could be 
interested in the work, it would be possible to restore a large 
proportion of the three thousand abandoned tanks existing in 
the province; and by the aid of Mr. Dickson, the able Super- 
intendent of the province, this was in a great measure accom- 
plished, the people themselves agreeing to give the labour, if 
Government would give the sluice-gates. Each little republic 
set to work with such a will, that in less than three years 856 
tanks had been repaired—i.e., 856 communes guaranteed against 
drought—and the whole province opened out with roads. 
Although the necessary completion of the design, the repair of 
the three giant tanks which fed the others in bad years, has 
not yet been commenced for want of funds, still,_— 

_“ The tanks which the villagers have repaired have caught a suffi- 
ciency of the rain which has fallen, and they have been found strong 
enough to withstand the flood of 1877, one of the heaviest within 
memory. Larger fields have been sown, and the paddy revenue (one- 
tenth of the produce) has swelled proportionately. In 1878 it had 
risen to four times its amount in 1874 (a bad year), and greatly ex- 
ceeded its highest amount in any former year. For the first time 
since the English conquest crown-land (forest) has been put up for 
sale and has found purchasers. During the last five years, cultivated 
Jand, on changing hands, has been found to have doubled in value. 
The timber revenue in 1878 was four times its amount in 187-4 ; while 
the total revenue of the province in 1878 was three times its amount 
in 1874.” 

The story is told without dryness, and makes a charming chap- 
ter in the recent history of Ceylon. Mr. Alfred Austin is very 
energetic in his explanation of the Conservative collapse, but 
we do not find that he adds much to our information. His idea 
that the Liberal party is a congeries of parties, with no common 
idea to bind them, except hostility to Tories, is neither new nor 
true, and if the Secret Agreement was really signed in the in- 
terests of peace—which we quite believe—that takes nothing 
from its discredit, for its authors lived on the reputation not 
of desiring peace, but of perfect readiness to go to war. 

“An Eastern Statesman,” in the Contemporary, reiterates, like 





every one else who knows Turkey, that nothing will be accom- 
plished in the way of reform without pressure sufficient to 
satisfy the Sultan that if he resists, force will be employed. 
With force, however, he believes that European proposals will 
be accepted, and suggests that these proposals should be the 
appointment of a European Commission, with control over the 
administration and the finances, and the summoning of a 
Turkish Parliament. Unfortunately, he regards it as essential 
to any scheme that Europe should be agreed on it, which will 
be difficult ; and that it should find the necessary money, which 
is simply impossible. No Power except England will advance 
sixpence, and England would not advance the large sum 
necessary to reinvigorate an Empire which she distrusts, and 
which does not contain, as “An Eastern Statesman” strongly 
affirms, one honest politician. ‘The paper is well worth 
reading, but its author does not sufficiently discuss the 
question whether the existence of any Turkey at all 
in any form, however nominal, is genuinely important to 
Europe. Suppose “ Turkey,” i.e., the Ottoman caste, suddenly 
dead of cholera, who would miss Turkey, except the owls 
which flourish in depopulated villages 2? The paper “ On Ants,” 
by Miss Ellice Hopkins, though most charming reading, is 
rather aimless, and does not even profess to add anything to 
our knowledge. Its author’s main idea is that ants are very 
interesting creatures, which is, we fancy, fairly admitted by all 
persons competent to think about them at all. One would like 
an intelligent bee’s opinion of their proceedings, but we suppose 
we must wait for that, as also for any theory in the least 
accounting for all the waste of ingenuity which, as far as we 
can see, is the main fact deducible from the most careful ob- 
servation of insects. We extract a paragraph, for the sake of 
its unconscious satire :— 

* Still stranger is the fact that there should be whole species of 
ants that are themselves incapable of supplying their own food, or 
feeding themselves when it is provided. These are the famous slave- 
making Amazon ants, with slender-arched and finely-pointed mandi- 
bles, fitted for scimitars, but useless as instruments of labour; 
weapons with which they attack the nest of another species and carry 
off the larvee and pupe to swell the retinue of their slaves, who feed 
and clean them, nurse their young, and build their dwellings. Parted 
from their slaves, they perish miserably. ‘It is no use,’ says Sir 
John Lubbock, ‘ giving them food,—say, honey; they will not touch 
it. Or rather, they walk carelessly over it, smear their legs and die, 
if a slave is not put in to clean and dry them. I found, however, that 
I could keep even a single Polyergus rufescens alive for more than 
three months, by giving her a slave for about an hour a day to attend 
on and feed her. I have one at this moment which has been so 
treated since November, and which is still alive and well ;’ and he adds, 
in a foot-note, ‘ April 13th.—She is still well.’ ” 

There are classes of human beings very like those ants, only 
they call their slaves tenants, followers, or servants. Mr. 
Freeman contributes an eloquent article on “ The Election and 
the Eastern Question,” and this time his words, though they 
burn as of old, are not weakened by intellectual fury, victory 
having made him, as it makes most men, comparatively calm ; 
and Mr. 'T’. P. O’Connor, M.P., sends a striking diatribe against 
the rule of the rich. He believes that with all our reforms, we 
have only substituted the rule of a plutocracy for the rule of 
an aristocracy; but his argument for selecting able poor men for 
representatives, in preference to the Philistine rich, will not be 
made more popular by his illustration. He says the problem 
of sending up poor candidates has been solved in Ireland, which 
is true, and perhaps the most remarkable fact about Iris} 
representation; but Englishmen will add that Ireland is, 
without exception, the worst represented country in the world. 
Her Members, instead of the national Parliament, 
only try to make it weak. Nothing external to himself pre- 
vents Mr. O’Connor from being a ruling statesman, instead of 
a Home-ruler. The paper of the number is, however, Mr. 
Lilly’s criticism of Balzac, a thoughtful and most enlightening 
defence of the accuracy of the great novelist, who, himself a 


ruling 


monarchist anda believer, painted society in France as he knew 
it to be, and was justified in his view of it by the greatest con- 


’ 


temporary observers. The reader who knows Balzac will find 
that he still gains light as to his motive from Mr. Lilly, though 
he may wish that the critic had discerned M. Balzae’s defect,— 
that he leaves in his realism the atmosphere out.of account. A 
good deal that is foul floats away in open air without poisoning 
people, and there is always in the out-door air the potentiality 
of renewed health. 'The sty existed as Balzac painted it, but 
the sty in a farm, though it smells, cannot destroy either the 
fertility of the fields or the purity of the breeze. It is not all, 


or even the centre. M. Balzac forgot that, or rather it was not 
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his business to dwell on that; and Mr. Lilly, in proving his 
accuracy, has forgotten it, too. 

The only notable paper in Fraser is Mr. Lyon Playfair’s 
account of the effect of Western competition in the Eastern 
States of America. It has practically killed large farms, and 
driven the farmers to small farms, on which they grow barley, 
vegetables, and dairy produce, and so by excessive economy and 
personal industry obtain a fair living. He believes that this 
will be the result of American competition in England also, but 
observes that the freehold of improved farms in Massachusetts 
is only £10 per acre. 

Is “ Cottagers and Cottages,” in the Cornhill, Mr. Jeffries’ ? 
There is nothing in the paper with which we are not familiar, 
and its general effect strikes us as a little too artificially 
pictorial; but we cannot pass without a word of appre- 
ciation such a sentence as, “There is the haymaking, 
when there is a swishing symphony of scythes laying the 
swathes of the rich meadow-grass behind them.” Tennyson 
could hardly have given us more artistically that singular effect 
of sound which belongs to the scythe alone,—that long-drawn 
hiss, as of a snake which is not angry, but triumphant, and 
which must have originally suggested its own name, and that 
of many words connected with the hay-harvest. The charac- 
teristic paper of the number is, however, that on Thoreau, the 
American philosopher, who beat necessity by restricting his 
wants, and is, perhaps, among modern men the most complete 
example of the Stoic system of thought. He was, as the critic 
expresses it, a sort of elm-tree among men, only we do not 
know that the elm is very desirous of self-improvement. Surely, 
however, the writer is mistaken when he finds in Thoreau no 
trace of pity. He said of himself, indeed, that he could not 
grieve, because he could not cease to wonder at the mystery of 
the universe; but he went to prison rather than pay taxes to a 
State which did not secede against slavery; and twenty years 
later stepped forward to defend John Brown. Is it possible 
for a pitiless man to have in him the Abolitionist passion ? 

There is a most strange and readable article in Blackwood 
about suicide. The writer believes that there is a modern 
revival of this form of crime, and that its origin is village edu- 
cation! Does he fancy that women in Scinde, among whom 
suicide was recently epidemic, have learned to read; or that 
Asiatics, who commit suicide as frequently as Europeans, are 
the victims of the modern spirit ? If he will look into his statis- 
tics a little more, he will find that it is the men of dull lives, 
without intellectual interests, men who can and do brood over 
wrongs or the harsh circumstances of life, who decide that they 
can bear it no longer, and so go. The sentry with something 
to see keeps on his post. It is the sentry placed between two 
blank walls, the ideal man of the Tory world, who must run 
away, or go mad. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——$< 


Personal Recollections of British Burmah. By the Right Rey. J. W. 
Titcomb, First Bishop of Rangoon. (Wells, Gardner, and Co., for the 
8.P.G.)—Bishop Titcomb tells, in a simple, unaffected way, the story 
of recent mission-work in British Burmah, and relates his own ex- 
periences of the country, climate, and people. He leaves on his readers 
the impression of a candid, liberal, and intelligent mind, very much 
in earnest about his work, and with a rational hope in its ultimate 
success. King Theebau, whose education by the missionaries has not 
prevented him from turning into a tyrant remarkable even among 
Orientals, has been a terrible disappointment. But in India now, as 
in Europe eighteen centurics ago, the faith will have to work its way 
up from below. No reader can fail to be affected by the simple and 
pathetic account which the Bishop gives the world of the cause which 
has interrupted his work. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools.—St. Luke. Edited by Canon 
Farrar, D.D. (Cambridge: the University Press.)—Canon Farrar 
has supplied students of the Gospel with an admirable manual in 
this volume. It has all that copious variety of illustration, ingenuity 
of suggestion, and general soundness of interpretation which readers 
are accustomed to expect from the learned and eloquent editor. 
Any one who has been accustomed to associate the idea of “dry- 
ness’’ with a commentary, should go to Canon Farrar’s St. Luke for 
a more correct impression. He will find that a commentary may be 
made interesting in the highest degree, and that without losing any- 
thing of its solid value. He may not always agree with the com- 
mentator. We must own, e.g., to some surprise at finding that 
“careful chronological order” is one of the characteristics of St. 





Luke’s Gospel ; but he will always be impressed by the ability ang 
thoroughness with whieh the work is done. It seems ungracious to 
say anything in disparagement of that of which we have spoken in terms 
so high. But, so to speak, it is too good for some of the readers for 
whom it is intended. An immediate demand for it will come from 
classes preparing for the Cambridge Local Examination. And cer. 
tainly, for the average “‘junior”’ a very thorough process of selection 
will have to be done, before all this really vast variety of information 
can be made practically serviceable. The more advanced the student, 
the more useful to him this manual. 

Confucianism and Taouism. By Robert K. Douglas. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—Professor Douglas modestly dig. 
claims having written an exhaustive work on the subjects included in 
his title. The study required for such a work would be too vast for 
any one person to undertake. More than twenty centuries have pro- 
duced an enormous mass of literature dealing with the two systems, 
and to review this completely would be as impossible as to perform 
the same task for Christianity. But readers of this very interesting 
little volume have no reason for dissatisfaction. They have in it an 
excellent and really popular account of the subject, “ popular” not 
being, in this instance, at all equivalent to superficial. The life of 
Confucius is scarcely presented with the same clearness as are the 
outlines of his moral and political teaching. The biographical 
materials are remarkably plentiful, more so than in any other cage 
of a life soremote in point of time. Not the portraiture of Socrateg 
himself (who is nearer to our era by some eighty years) is presented 
with so many details. These might, we think, have been used with 
more literary effect. Apart from this, we have nothing but praise 
for a most carefully-written and instructive volume, which must take 
high place in the excellent series to which it belongs,—“‘ Non-Christian 
Religious Systems.” 


The New Nation. By John Morris. 5 vols. (J. Morris.)—The 
author addresses to his readers, among whom critics may be included, 
an emphatic warning. ‘ No part of this book should be read until 
all that precedes that part has been carefully perused, for the 
arrangement is such that it can only be thoroughly understood by 
those who read it straight through.” Unhappily, this condition is 
impossible. Between two and three thousand closely printed pages 
demand more time than we can possibly give. At the risk, there- 
fore, of reading without a thorough understanding, we dipped into 
the book, in the hope of learning what the ‘new nation” might be, 
and we gathered from volume the fifth that it consists of Hamites, who 
are to be found scattered over the world, and who are distinguished from 
inferior races (for it seems that, contrary to the commonly received 
belief, the Hamites are the aristocracy of mankind) by having a 
peculiar mark upon the hip. This mark is said to be like the pattern 
of ‘watered ”’ silk; or, as the writer puts it, of the cloth covers of 
his own volumes with their linings, and is about as large as the hand, 
Any reader who feels anxious to identify himself with the “new 
nation” may satisfy himself by buying this book (the price of which— 
we depart, for once, from our usual custom—is two guineas), satisfy- 
ing himself that he has or has not the mystic mark, and then ac- 
quainting himself with the achicvements, distinctions, and qualifica- 
tions of the race. Among these qualifications must not, we fear, be 
reckoned that of accurate linguistic knowledge. We cannot profess 
to follow Mr. Morris into all the languages to which he introduces us, 
but it is clear that his Latin speech came from lexicons and diction- 
aries not very intelligently used, while in English he does not seem to 
be aware of the distinction between “to lay” and “to lie.’ Real 
scholarship and learning have been wasted on speculations not much 
more reasonable than this of the “‘ New Nation,’—our descent from 
the Ten Tribes, to wit, and Cwsar’s landing on the east coast of Britain ; 
but to the author of the lengthy book before us, we cannot accord 
any other praise than that of industry and sincerity. 


Jack’s Education, or How He Learnt Farming. By H. Tanner. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This interesting and useful little book has 
been prepared by Mr. Henry Tanner, for the purposes of illustrating, 
by a hypothetical example, the advantages of the scheme of agricul- 
tural examinations recently started by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. The tale of Jack’s life on his father’s farm and at Rodney 
Agricultural College is well told, and is full of really valuable obser- 
vations and suggestions on the important but unaccountably neglected 
subject of agricultural education. The short chapters of this story 
came out originally, we believe, in the Agricultural Gazette, and we 
are glad that they are now gathered into the more presentable and 
more permanent form of a small, well-printed volume. We coms 
mend the story not only to farmers’ sons, but to farmers them 
selves. But we must not be understood as endorsing every state- 
ment and explanation of the author. When he tells us about 
the plan of work and study at his imaginary agricultural college, 
we follow him with satisfaction. But when Mr. Tanner forces 
upon us his singular views as to the form in which phosphates should 
be and should not be applied to our farm crops, we can but regret 
that he should have discussed in so laborious, but inadequate and 
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ena manner a subject with which the limitations of his 
” 


chemical knowledge prevent him from dealing fairly. Chemists now 
know that the soluble phosphate of a superphosphate does not re- 
main soluble in the soil, and is not lost in the drainage-water; that 

duced phosphate has neither the composition nor the manurial 
ar e which he assigns to it ; and that in the uniform and extensive 
ateslae of finely-divided phosphate in the soil, forming the imme- 
diate feeding-ground of the plant, lies the main superiority of soluble 
phosphates over insoluble. It is a pity that Mr. Tanner should have 
sacrificed many pages of his delightful little book (see pp. 17-22, 118, 
&c.) to the depreciation of a farming practice which cannot 
be condemned on the grounds which he brings forward. There 
are occasions when it is well to keep exe’s hobbies, however 
highly prized they may be, out of sight. And then there is 
a funny little bit about examiners and examinations, which looks 
as if it had been introduced with a very special purpose. Mr. 
Tanner tells us (p. 74) that “it is when the examining body becomes 
distinct from, and independent of, the teaching body, that the evils of 
over-examination and cram are liable to commence.” Whatever 
germ of truth there may be in this view of the subject, there is no 
doubt that an opposite condition of things results in “ over-examina- 
tion and cram.” Just take the case of the examinations in the prin- 
ciples of agriculture which the author of the book before us conducts 
for the Department of Science and Art. He has written a small 
manual on the subject, and this it is which almost all the teachers 
throughout the country use in the instruction of their classes, 
frequently dictating it to them line by line. The pupils i 
their turn are duly examined by the author of the book 
which they have learnt by rote. And more than this, a 
select number of teachers are sent up to South Kensington 
each year, to be drilled by the sole examiner of the subject which 
they teach. Nothing could be more provocative of parrot-like cram 
than this mechanical round of instruction and examination. We 
know that the aim of the teachers will be to impress upon their 
pupils, and the aim of the latter to reproduce, the very words of the 
text-book. Of course, there will be exceptions, but these will be rare, 
in the case of a new and unfamiliar subject like agriculture, of which 
science teachers cannot be expected to have much practical or 
theoretical knowledge. The whole system recalls to one’s memory a 
philosophical toy of one’s childhood,—in which a somewhat limited 
supply of water in a tin trough was pumped up by a tin pump, only ta 
fall once more into ihe tin trough again. Vitality and variety, as 
well as correction of peculiarities and supply of deficiencies, cannot 
be secured by such a mechanical arrangement, charmingly simple 
though it be, as that which we are criticising. 


Border Counties’ Worthies. By E.G. Salisbury. First and Second 
Series. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The “ Border Counties’’ are those 
four which border on Wales, Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, 
and Monmouthshire. Mr. Salisbury thinks that while much attention 
is paid to material remains of the past, the memorials of departed 
men are not sufficiently cared for; and this deficit he seeks to supply. 
As he modestly says that his notices do not aim at being more than 
sketches, which others are to fill, there is little to criticise. Most of 
the hundreds of names which are here put together are wholly strange 
to us; about those which we happened to know, we certainly learnt 
nothing from Mr. Salisbury’s account. But then he does not pro- 
mise that we should learn anything. We doubt whether it is of much 
use to fight against destiny, and to seek to rescue from oblivion names 
which seem to be its due. One-tenth of the number chosen from the 
whole, with a reasonably full account of each, would have made a 
more readable book. But this was not Mr. Salisbury’s aim, and we 
can at least say that what he has aimed at he has accomplished. 


one-side 


Britannia: a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that Refer to this Island. With Vocabulary and Notes. By Thomas 
8. Cayzer. (Griffith and Farran.)—There is a certain ingenuity in the 
idea of collecting the passages that, as referring to this country, may 
be supposed to interest English boys. It is easy to overrate the 
amount of the interest which it is possible thus to excite. To many 
boys, a Latin romance would be just the same as a Latin dictionary. 
Still, the attempt is praiseworthy, and will, to a certain extent, be 
successful. It is not easy, however, to say for what degree of 
proficiency this particular reading-book is intended. The extracts 
from the “ Agricola” and the “Annals” of Tacitus, occupy a large 
part of the volume, and we do not see that the editor has furnished 
them with any comment. The vocabulary, of course, is suited only 
for a beginner. 


Harding, the Money-spinner. By Miles Gerald Keon. 3 vols. 
(Bentley.)—This novel was originally published some years ago in 
the London Journal. Under ordinary circumstances, it would have 
been scarcely worth while to reprint it—though, indeed, many in- 
ferior works are so honoured—but the accomplished author is now 
dead, and this is one of the few productions of his pen. We cannot 
Say much in its praise. Though it bears unquestionable marks of 
ability, its construction is faulty, and the effect of the whole far 





from satisfactory. What may be called the introduction is of a 
quite disproportionate length, and not a few of the incidents might 
have been retrenched without loss to the story. This may be said 
not to begin in earnest till we get to the third volume. Then the 
“Money-spinner’s’? schemes become interesting, and the story flows 
more rapidly and with a more simple current. 

The Mistress of Coon Hall ; or, the Last of the Wybeers. By Margaret 
A. Cartmell (W. Smith.)—This is story of a family doom, such as that 
which we find in Greek tragedy, accommodated to the conditions of 
modern life. In our judgment, it is neither romantic enough nor real 
enough to be a success. The mysteries inspire no awe, the com- 
plications excite no interest, and the scenes of common life, of the 
novelty and naturalness of which we can all judge, are unquestion- 
ably tedious, 

Life in a German Village. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—Mrs. Chetwynd does not keep herself very 
strictly to her “German Village.” Of this, indeed, she gives us a 
pleasant and lively picture, and then, just as one would do in life, 
makes excursions to various places of more stirring interest. Then 
we have the pleasure of seeing Berlin, and Dresden, and various 
places and persons with which we are glad to make acquaintance. 
Altogether, this is a very pleasing volume, which we can heartily 
recommend to our readers. 

How to Teach and Learn Modern Languages Successfully. By 
Francis Lichtenberger. (Newman and Co.)—There is something to 
be learnt from this book, which contains the observations and ex- 
periences of a practised teacher, who has been accustomed to think 
about his work. Mr. Lichtenberger deals chiefly with the question 
of learning French. He has come to a conclusion, which is quite 
borne out by the present writer’s experience, that this language is 
best taught by an Englishman to English boys. We speak of the 
average of cases. There are exceptions. The late Mr. Delille was 
one; and some might be named among living teachers. But the 
average French teacher is not so efficient as an Englishman. We do 
not always agree with Mr. Lichtenberger’s views. He has, for in- 
stance, a quite unintelligible prejudice against the use of French 
poetry by teachers. But boys, as far as they can be said to like any 
of the books which they read in class, certainly like poetry better 
than prose. Few teachers but have had this experience in teaching 
classics. Why should it be different with French ? 

The World of Prayer. By Dr. D. G. Mourad, Bishop of Lolland 
and Falster, Denmark. Translated by Rev. J.S. Banks. (T. and T. 
Clarke, Edinburgh.)—This book, which is translated into good 
English, yet retains, after its double filtration, much of the sim- 
plicity, by no means to be confounded with shallowness, which seems 
to mark the theological writings of Northern Europe. Though it 
would be found a great help to the devotions of the devout, there is 
in it much of thought which those who fancy they live outside the 
“world of prayer” might well ponder. For them, we quote the 
author’s words on pp. 32 and 33 :—“ As long as any one has faith in 
the being and government of God, and in the immortality of his own 
soul, Icannot but deem it great folly if, in the thousand needs of 
body and soul, he does not flee to God, and pour out his heart before 
him, even supposing that the divine glory of Christ, the mild 
radiance of God’s love in the face of his Son, has not yet 
dawned upon his soul.” And to those who share his faith 
and joy, we commend the admirable teaching on pp. 116-7, of which 
we can only give a fragment :—‘‘ God grant our lamp of life to go 
out, ere our heart turn cold; for when once the heart has become 
cold, all joy dies out. A cold heart is one of the most dangerous 
maladies with which we mortals have tocontend. It is, indeed, espe- 
cially the old who suffer from it ; but youth is often attacked by it, 
when some bitter disappointment is encountered. Nay, many a 
human soul, in the midst of its restless activity, is made desolate by 
this disease.” Then, after speaking of the remedy as alone found in 
Christ’s love, the author goes on to say, “ By loving Him—the Son of 
Man—we learn also to love men with unfeigned love; not with the 
transient, precarious love that comes and goes—comes while good-will 
is shown us, and goes again directly ill-will and disfavour meet us; 
not with the feeble love that is extinguished by the first evil word, 
blown away by the first injury; not with the self-righteous love that 
will love none but the good, excellent, perfect, but with the love with 
which God loved. .... . Where this love dwells, a love which at 
the same time is joy in the Lord, there the heart never freezes and 
withers. It remains perpetually young, for the glow of eternal life 
streams through it.” 

Time’s Whisperings: Sonnets and Songs. By George Barlow. 
(Remington.)—We are glad to note one great improvement in Mr. 
Barlow’s verse,—it does not offend the moral sense. Otherwise we 
do not observe advance,—in fact, we can hardly suppose this to be a 
serious effort. The poetry is not without literary merit, but it is not 
equal to what we have expected from Mr. Barlow’s powers, when he 
should choose to exert them otherwise than in rebellion against 
accepted beliefs. We have also received Ave (All’ Anima Mia), by 
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Meta Orred (Smith and Elder) ; Lays fron the Land of the Gael, by 
A. L. Hildebrand (Belfast, McCaw and Co.) ; Hymns of the Church, 
Translated from the Original into English Verse, by the Rev. John 
Wallace, D.D. (Burns and Oates). 


Portry.—Hine Moa, the Maori Maiden, by Joseph Earle Ollivant. 
(A. R. Mowbray.)—Mr. Ollivant has adopted the metre of “ Hiawatha,” 
perhaps a more perilous adventure than even the octosyllabic verse 
of Scott. He is fairly successful. More we cannot say. His chief 
fault is dividing the adjective from the substantive, a licence which 
should be very sparingly employed. On the whole, the verse has a 
pleasant and harmonious sound. The scenery of the country has 
been very carefully studied. In fact, Hine Moa is a very creditable 
effort, which we cannot help wishing had had a more promising 
theme. Here is a specimen of Mr. Ollivant’s verse :— 


‘Then no more did Hine Moa 
Carol as a lark at early 
Morn, or frolic with her comrades 
In the waves of Rotuma, 
Danced no longer as the sunset 
Bathed afar the purple mountain ; 
But her face was wan as wintry 
Landscape when the snowflake falleth ; 
And from lips athirst, as country 
When the scorching blast in Spring-time 
Hope of early blossom withers, 
Fell the bitter wail of sadness,”’ 


The Daughter of Jephthah, and other Poems, by W. St. Clair. 
Baddeley. (Pickering.)—Mr. Baddeley has some thought and some 
power of expression, but we cannot say that this expression always 
finds a suitable vehicle in his verse. Is this metre P— 


* All through my life, O God! hast thou heard my voice, 
Even as an alien in my father’s house. 
Ere the sun rose in the morning, and at eve, 
Thou, O Jehovah, hast bow’d down thine ear.’’ 





The rhymed verse is better. “Evelyn Esmond” is inferior to the 
first piece. It is an indifferent story and ill-told. Amilia ; a Drama 
of the Fourth Century. By “J. W.”’  (Wyman.)—The verse is 
correct, but feeble, and the drama has but little dramatic power. 
There is not a “situation ”’ in it from beginning to end. The writer, 
however, has studied his subject carefully; avoided mistakes and 
anachronisms, and produced a book which has, at least, the merit of 
being a creditable academical exercise. 





We welcome the appearance of the first number of The American 
Journal of Philology, edited by Basil L. Gildersleeve. (The Editor, 


Baltimore; Macmillan, London.)—This journal, like the American | 


Journal of Mathematics, appears under the auspices, or it would be 
more proper, perhaps, to say, with the encouragement of, the John 
Hopkins’ University, in which the Editor occupies the chair of Greek. 
The place of honour is given to an article by Professor Goodwin, of 
Harvard, on the Ala: cuuBdAa of Athenian law (“Thuc.,” i.,77). He 
distinguishes between them and the Alka: amd cupBddwy, with which 
they are commonly identified, taking the former to mean “ business 
suits,’ which, under the Athenian supremacy, the subject allies had 
totry in Athenian Courts; and the latter “treaty suits,’’—suits brought 
by foreigners in Athenian Courts under special-treaty provisions. 
Professer Packard, of Yale, discusses Professor Geddes’ theory of the 
Homeric Poems; and the editor has an article on the “ Encroach- 
ments of Mf on O28 in Late Greek.’ There is an article dealing with 
some of Goethe's early work, short notes, notices of books, &c. We have 
in this number what the editor calls a “suspicious preponderance 
of Greek,”’ but it is promised that the balance shall be redressed here- 
after. 

Books Receivep.—“ Report of the First Annual Meeting of the 
Index Society,”’ to which are added four appendices (published for 
the Index Society by Longmans and Co.), and from the same pub- 
lishers “ An Index of Hereditary English, Scottish, and Irish Titles 
of Honour,”’ by Edward Solly, F.R.S.; ‘ Moohummudan Law of In- 
heritance, and Rights and Relations affecting it: Sunni Doctrine,”’ 
by Almaric Rumsey (W. H. Allen and Co.); “Climate and Medical 
Topography in their Relation to the Disease-Distribution of the 
Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan Districts of British India,” by F. N. 
Macnamara, M.D. (Longmans) ; “ Pharmacology and Therapeutics ; 
Present,’ the Lectures for 
(Macmillan and Co.); ‘The 
Sinclair Patterson, 


or, Medicine Past and Goulstonian 
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Human Functions,’ by IH. 





M.D. (Hodder and Stoughton); “The Systematic Training of 
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the Body,” by Charles Henry Schaible, M.D. (Triibner) ; “Care “ 
the Insane and their Legal Control,’ by John Charles Bucknill, M.D 
(Macmillan) ; ‘The Science of Voice Production and Voice Presen. 
vation,” by Gordon Holmes (Chatto and Windus); “The Field 
Naturalist’s Handbook,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood and Theodore 
Wood (Cassell and Co.) ; “‘ Farming for Pleasure and Profit—Thirg 
Section, Tree-planting,” by Arthur Roland, edited by W. H, Ableti 
(Chapman and Hall) ; “Egypt for the Egyptians: a Retrospect in 
Prospect” (Cecil Brooks and Co.); “Our National Domain: a 
Graphical Presentation of Comparative Areas of States and Terri. 
tories of the United States and Countries of Europe, by E. Atkinson 
(Lockwood, Boston, U.S.; Crosby Lockwood and Co.); «4 
Popular Handbook of Parliamentary Procedure,” by Henry W, 
Lucy (Chatto and Windus) ; “ The Powers of Canadian Parliaments,” 
by 8. J. Watson (Toronto : C. B. Robinson) ; “ The Social and Political 
Dependence of Women,” by Charles Anthony, Jun. (Longmans); ‘“g 
fifth edition,’ and from the same author, of “‘ Liberalism y. Imperi- 
alism,” and “Parliament and the People’’ (National Press Agency) ; 
“The Bibliography of Dickens ;” “ Report on the Niagara Falls Reger. 
vation ;” “ Our Public Offices,’’ by Charles Marvin (W. Swan Sonnen. 
schein and Allen) ; a ‘second edition,” ‘ New Grammar of French 
Grammars,” by Dr. V. de Fivas, M.A.; “ Popery and Puseyism, or 
Ritualism Unmasked,” by R. M. Gurnell (Southwell), 
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Bellows, Pocket French and English Dictionary, new ed., 32mo...... (Triibner) 106 
Blakston (W. A.), Illustrated Book of Canaries, 4t0 ........00000. «(Cassell & Co.) 35/9 
Bowman (H.), Chapters in the Life of Elsie Ellis .. «Johnston & Hunter) 3/¢ 
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Broughton (R.), Second Thoughts, 2 vols. er 8vo . +...(Bentley) 21/0 
Canning (A. S. G.), Philosophy of Dickens, cr 8vo . mith & Elder) 76 





Charlesworth (M. L.), Ministering Children. and Sequel, « new ed. (Seeley) 76 
Collins (M.), The Haunted Hotel, cheap ed., 12mo ............(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Colville (H. E.), A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers, cr 8vo ...... (S. Low & Co.) 120 
Cornhill Magazine (The), Vol. 41, 8vo (Smith & Elder) 76 
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Desart (Earl), Mervyn O'Connor, 3 Vols. Cr 8VO ..s.seseeeee ... (Hurst & Blackett) 316 
Dods (M.), Mahommed, Buddha, &c., 4th edition, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 3% 
Don Quixote, History of, illustrated by Doré, new ed, 4to ..... (Cassell & Co.) 154 
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Ferguson (Sir S8.), Poems, 8vo...... (Bell) 7/6 
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Kettle (R. M.), Sea and the Moor, cheap edition, 12mo........ «(Ward & Lock) 29 
Lee (V.), Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy, 8vo ....... covcenee (Satchell) 14/0 
Leyland, Round the Worldin One Hundred and Twenty-four Days (Hamilton) 126 
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Macartney (H. B.), Eogland, Home, and Beauty, cr 8vo (J. F. Shaw) 3,6 
Macgregor (G.), Voyage Alone, 4th edition, cr Svo..... (8S. Low) 2/ 
Mackenzie (M.), Manual of Diseases of the Throat, Vol. 1, seeeee(Churchill) 12 
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Marshall (E.), Memories of Troublous Times, cr 8V0 ............000..5.005 (Seeley) 5 
Marshman (J. E.), History of India, Abridged, new edition (W. Blackwood) 6 
Matrimonial Bonds, a Novel, by “ Florian,” 3 vols. cr 8v0.........-+ (Maxwell) 31 
Modern Scottish Pulpit Sermons, Vol. 1, 8v0.........++ Rt ee ere (Hamilton) 3 
Morley (H.), Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, illustrated »--(Chatto & Windus) 7 
Newman (A. S.), First Words and Last, er 8vo......... Gedcpanteen (Simpkin & Co.) 2 
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WORKING MEN'S CLUB and LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


on Saturday, June J2th, at 3 p.m., in Westminster | 
College Hall. Entrance at the Deanery. Tne DEAN | 
of WESTMINSTER in the Chair. Tbe Ear! of Rosebery, | 
Lord Lyttelton, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, aud others | 
hope to be present } 
\ ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 

a. SUNDAY FUND. Patron: Her Majesty 

the QUEEN.—HOSPITAL SUNDAY. June 153th, 188o, 

Cheques crossed Bank of England and Post-Office 
Orders made payable to the Secretary, Mr. Henry 
N. Custance, should be sent to the Mansion House. 


OL Lf Gh HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 








application to 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., QC. 

FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded oD 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COS 
| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A RIDE IN PETTICOATS AND SLIPPERS, 
From Fez to the Algerian Frontier. 


By Captain H. E. COLVILLE, 
Of the Grenadier Guards, 


ith Map and Illustrations, cloth extra, price 12s. 
ieealatadial ” ‘ ‘ [Now ready. 





A NEW SERIES OF 
ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS OF 
EDUCATION. 


Edited by EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. 


numerous Illustrations, and is strongly bound for the Use 
of Students, price 5s, 
a Volumes were first announced last year asa 3s 6d Series. Mr, 
Lay oa has, however, found it desirable to enlarge the scope of each 
pee and to add at least 100 pages of Text and many additional Illustrations, 
The price, therefore, has necessarily been increased to 5s. 


ART 
Each Volume contains 


The Volumes now ready are :—= 
PAINTING. 


ITALIAN and CLASSIC. By Percy R. Hrap, 


‘ lege, Oxford; and EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. Upwards of 80 
ee ee Illustrations, bound in extra cloth limp. 

*.* This Volume contains an Introductory Preface on Art Education by 
Mr. Poynter, who also contributes a Chapter on Egyptian Art, and succinct 
notices of the various Italian Schools, &ec. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. By T. Roger 


Suitn, F.RIB.A. With 120 Illustrations. 

*.* This Volume treats of the History of Architecture from the rise of the 
Gothic style to the general depression which overtook the Renaissance style 
at the close of the Eighteenth Century. 


The NEW WORK by the Author of “ Lorna Doone,” entitled MARY ANERLEY, 
is now ready at every Library. 


MARY ANERLEY: a Yorkshire Story. By 


R. D, BLACKMORE, Author of ‘Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,”  Cradock 
Nowell,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8y0, 31s 6d. 

“One of his happiest productions. It is full of the fine touches of observation 
and description, whether of people or of places, that have belonged to most of his 
novels, and there is a strong dramatic intcrest to be found init. In this respect, 
indeed, as in others, there is as much matter in ‘ Mary Anerley ' as would make a 
dozen ordinary novels......We have found it impossible to dwell upon more than a 
few of the many sides belonging to this remarkable book, the pathetic passages of 
which are not less striking than the humorous or dramatic touches and de- 
scriptions which abound in it,’’—Saturday Review. 

“Mr, Blackmore's wealth of material has made his story rich and full to over- 
flowing.”—Daily News. 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELECTRICITY 


and MAGNETISM. By J. E. H. Gorpvon, B.A. Cambridge, Assistant- 
Secretary of the British Association. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 36s. 
(Vow ready. 


Now ready, an entirely New Work, by Juies VERNE. fs 
y TT? ¢ Y r >) 
JULES VERNE’S GREAT NAVIGATORS of 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Being the Second of three volumes under 
the general title of ‘‘ Celebrated Travels and Travellers.’’ With numerous 
Illustrations and Fac-simile Copies of Old Engravings, Charts, Maps, &c. 
Demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s 61; gilt edges, 14s. 


FRIENDS and FOES in the TRANSKEI: an 


Englishwoman's Experiences during the Cape Frontier War of 1877. By 
HELEN M. PRICHARD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. [Now ready. 

* Mrs. Prichard’s book is delightful reading. Sbe writes with a freshness and 

a life which equal those displayed in the first book in which Lady Barker detailed 


her New Zealand experiences."—Slandard. 
The WATERING-PLACES of GERMANY, 


SWITZERLAND, &c. By Epwarp Gutman, M.D. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
Price 83 6d.. (Now ready. 
‘Ts likely to attract attention.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Dr. Gutman’s practical information will be found generally trustworthy and 
very usefal.”"—Saturday Review. 


SCIENCE a STRONGHOLD of BELIEF; or, 


Scientific and Common-Sense Proofs of the Reasonableness of Religious 
Belief, as Based on a Plain and Candid Study of Nature and the Scriptures. 
The whole forming a general practical View of Belief and an Opposition to 
Modern Doubt and Infidelity, By R. B. PAINTER, M.D., F.R.C.S. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 10s 6d. (Yow ready. 


POEMS of the INNER LIFE. Selected chiefly 


from Modern Authors. Four h Edition, small post 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


, 
Now ready, 4to, in wrapper, Is 6d, No. 54, Vol. V. 
> ; TYAN \ Caan 
MEN of MARK, for JUNE. — Containing 
Permanent Photographs from Life, with Biographical Notices, of 

The Right Hon. Sir ROBERT LUSH. 

ROBERT BROWNING, M.A., LL.D. 

WILLIAM C. T. DOBSON, R.A. 


The VOYAGE ALONE in the YAWL ‘ROB 


Roy.’ From London to Paris and by Havre, across the Channel to tho Isle 
of Wight, South Coast, &c. By JOHN Macgregor, M.A. Fourth Edition, 
Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s; enamelled boards, 2s 6d. 


The Third Part is now ready of 
SUNRISE: a Story of these Times. By Wm. 


Back, Author of “A Daughter of Hoth,” “ Three Feathers,” &e. 1s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARL i, and RIVINGTON, 
OROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE 


ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
(LIMITED.) 
Inco ted under the C ie s 52 37 877 
Piability of the Shareholders ia tinnited rene Ban Bovnsnt thet? pms ” 
Authorised Capital, £1,000,030, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each. 


Issue of 24,000 New Shares. 
MANAGERS—Messrs, F. Green and Co., and Messrs, Anderson, Anderson, and Co. 
BANKERS. 

Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., 54 Lombard Street, London; Measra. 
Williams, Deacon, Thornton, and Co., 20 Birchin Lanse, London; Messrs. 

Arthur Heywood, Sons, and Co., Liverpool, 
BROKERS. 
Messrs, Foster and Braithwaite, 27 Austin Friars, London; Messrs, G. and T. 
Irvine, 7 India Buildings, Fenwick Street, Liverpool. i 
Souicitors—Messrs, Parker and Co., St, Michael's Alley, Cornhill, London, 
AUDITOR. 

John Young, Esq. (Messrs. Teageant, Teeny, and Co.), 41 Coleman Street, 

ondon, 


SECRETARY—Silas Waymouth, Esq. 
Orrices—13 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Managers of the Orient Steam Navigation Company, Limited, 
offer for subscription 24,000 Shares of the Company, of £10 each, 
representing £240,000; which, with 36,000 Shares already issued, 
will constitute an issue of £600,000 out of the total authorised 
capital of £1,000,000. 

The Company was formed on the 12th February, 1878 (nothing 
being paid for the good-will, nor by way of promotion-money), to 
acquire and carry on the Orient Line of Steamers, then running 
between London and Australia, and generally to engage in, and 
develope, the steam trade with Australia. 

The requirements of the trade are now such that it has been 
determined to give the undertaking a more public character, and 
to offer for public subscription a portion of its Capital. 

The Steamships belonging to the Company are the “ Lusitania,” 
“‘Chimborazo,” ‘‘Cuzco,” “ Garonne,” and “ Orient,” in all 20,783 
tons register, besides a steam tender in Australia. 

The only liabilities of the Company, besides ordinary current 
accounts, are £93,850 raised on debentures at 5 per cent. interest, and 
£43,000 on bills payable, the greater part of which latter amount 
consists of balance of purchase-money not yet due. 

The Company’s first steamer was despatched on 7th March, 1878. 
From that date to 3lst December, 1879, the nett earnings of the Com- 
pany, after paying all preliminary and working expenses, including 
maintenance and insurance, have yielded the sum of £55,996, out of 
which £32,345 has been carried to Reserve, and the balance paid in 
interest and dividends. 

In January, 1880, the Company commenced, in conjunction with 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, a regular Fortnightly Service 
between England and Australia. 

The present increase of Capital is intended to enable the Orient 
Company to take up the full share of the service reserved to them by 
their agreement with the Pacific Company, by building new Steamers, 
and otherwise developing the business. 

The import and export trade of the Australasian Colonies for the 
year 1878 (the latest for which official returns are yet published) 
amounted to £94,742,703. 

It is estimated that nearly £8,000,000 will be realised from the 
exports of the Colonies this season in excess of last. 

The export of fresh frozen meat is likely to yield an important 
addition to the Company’s earnings. A number of applications for 
space have already been received, and the necessary refrigerating 
machines are about to be fitted in the steamers to enable them to 
carry the meat on freight. 

The direct service of the Orient Line, consisting of first-class 
steamers sailing regularly at moderate intervals both ways by the 
best routes, has become a necessary link between England and her 
Australasian Colonies, the public having learned by experience the 
special advantages which the Line offers for the conveyance of 
passengers, merchandise, and mails. 

The Managers at present hold 10,360 Shares, and by their agree- 
ment with the Company, mentioned below, are bound to ho!d not less 
than 5,000 shares while they continue in the ottice of managers. 

On the 36,000 Shares already issued, £8 per Share is at present 
paidup. A similar sum is to be paid up on the 24,000 Shares now 
offered, in the following instalments, viz. :— 
£1 to be paid on application. 


£1 = ad allotment. 

£2 = ‘s 30th September, 1880. 
£2 of am 3lst December, 1880. 
£2 4 3lst March, 1881. 


. + 

Contracts of the following dates and between the following parties 
have been entered into, viz.:—2Zlst January, 1878, between the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company and Messrs. Anderson, Anderson, 
and Co.; 28th January, 1878, between Messrs. Anderson, Anderson, 
and Co., and Messrs. F. Green and Co.; 29th January, 1878, between 
the Managers and Mr. George Slader, a Trustee for the Company; 28th 
October, 1879, between the Company and the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company; 27th April, 1880, between the Company and the 
Managers. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at 
the Company’s Ottices; and of the Bankers and Brokers. 

13 Fenchurch Avenue, London, 21st May, L880. 
MHE ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 

(Limited)—The List of Applications for the New Issue of 

Shares will be CLOSED TO-DAY, the dth JUNK. 


By order. 
London, May 31st, 1880 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 











, Yearly. =. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
. cepa - sie ~ a thie ee ae ere 014 3.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, 2410S .....- 015 8...... 07 8 
Including postage to India, China, &e. ... TS |e 016 3...... 0 8 2 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIpE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

PASO 2.00:000060 sphabanakaeShanspasoaeen £10 10 0} Narrow Column.............00000 £3 10 0 
H one Half-Column 
Quarter-Page ..........ceccecerreeree 212 6| Quarter-Column 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 














To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








HOCOLATE devoided of its over- 
richness and substantiality. 


EPPS’S 
The product of a special refining process. 
| Itis sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 


CHOCO i, ATE | od a and is essentially a chocolate for 
ESSENCE. | 


Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 
| Homeopathic Chemists.” 





Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO., 





WASH ALDIRE’S PRIZE-MEDAL DOG 

SOAP destroys Insects, cleanses the Skin, and 

YOUR improves the coat and general health of the Dog. 

x Price 1s, of Chemists, Perfumers, Grocers, and 
DOGS. Stores, 





THE “PRESTOGRAPH” 


Gives 100 Sharp, Clear, and Vivid Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans 
Negatives wash out almost instantaneously. Trial allowed. Full particulars post free. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, price One Shilling, containin 
New Serial Stories, by the Author of “ The Wei i ae 
“ Jennie of the Prince's,” &c, Mtbd Gites," Sal ths Author o 


LONDON TOWN. By Marcus Faun. With Illustrations } 


Harry Furniss. 2 vols. crown 8yo. (Now read 
ys 


MEMOIRS of a CYNIC. By Wititam Giizert, Author of 


“Shirley Hall Asylum,” &¢. 3 vols, crown 8yo. ow ready 


MANY LOVES. By B. H. Buxton, Auth i 
Prince's,” “* Nell—On me Off the Stage,” &c. rio ag —_ “<> 


INNOCENCE at PLAY. By Jean M 
¥ “Sealed by a Kiss,” ‘* Wild Georgie,” &c. 3 vols. neat, tutor of 


A CRUEL SECRET. A New Novel by a New Author, 3 
vols. (This day. 





A FIRESIDE KING. By G.M. Sristip. 3 vols, 
FASHION’S GAY MART. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs, 


PENDER CUDLIP), Author of Denis Donne,” ‘‘ County People,” &. 3 vols 
(Vow ready. 
POOR WISDOM’S CHANCE. By Mrs. H. Loverr Caueroy 


Author of “ Juliet’s Guardian,” &. 3 vols. 
BETTY: a Novel. 


WINGED WORDS. By Heyry Sp a 
to Book,” &. 2 vols. ee ea eee ty 


NOTICE.— A SUMMER NUMBER of TINSLEY9’ 
MAGAZINE, price One Shilling, will be published early in July, containing 
Stories and Sketches by a popular Author, the Scenes of which are laid in the 
principal Watering-Places of the United Kingdom, The Number will be 
copiously illustrated. 


3 vols. 





CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETLENHALL ROAD, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 





London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 











R. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours of London) receives a limited num- 
ber of RESIDENT PUPILS. Terms moderate.— 
“ Queenslea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston Hill. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 

on July 20th.—For further particulars, apply to the 

Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, S herborne, 
Dorset. 

EDBERGH SCHOOL—FIVE 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (of £40, £30, 

and £20), to be examined for on June 22nd, at 

Sedbergh or in London.—Apply for particulars to the 

Head Master, H. G. HART, Esq. 


NTRANCE ILA) 





SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon.—Four, of the value of Thirty Guineas per 
annum, will be open to Competition to all boys under 
fourteen on the day of the Examination (June 29th). 
—Apply to the WARDEN. 
DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— | 
NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Established 1855, Preparation for the Universities. | 
Commercial Department, German, French, and | 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- | 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest | 
references. Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, | 
Proprietor ; M. KUNG, Principal, late Head Master of | 
the Swiss International Schooi, Genoa. } 





The Fair-Haired Alda. 
Jack Allyn’s Friends. 


“Catching a Tartar’ and “ Frozen Hearts.” 3 


Kings in Exile. 
Hollywood. 
on a steady improvement.”’ 


Lord Garlford’s Freak. 


“The Rector of Oxbury.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Actor’s Wife. By Epmunp 


European Slave Life. 


by E. Woltmann. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Burtons of Dunroe. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 

NOTICE.—New Novel by the popular Author of ‘‘ Love's Conflict,” “ Wom in against Wom1n,” “ Petronel,” &e. 

By Frorence Marryat, Author of 


** Love's Conflict,’ ** Woman against Woman,” &e. 


By G. Wess Appietron, Author of 


By Atenonst DaAupDeT. 


by express authority of the Author. 3 yols., 31s 6d, 


» 7 — 3 Toe, N. . 
By Annie L. Warxer, Author of “A Canadian 
Heroine,” “ Against Her Will,” &c. 3 vyols., 31s 6d. ‘ 
The Graphic says :— ‘ Holywood’ is a book that deserves to be read...... We must congratulate Miss Walker 


3y James B. Baynarp, Author of 


The Morning Post says:—“ A very amusing novel, which deserves, for more reasons than one, to rank 
higher than the ordinary run of current works of fiction.” 


HACKLAENDER'S “ EUROPAEISCHES SCLAVENLEBEN.” 
rn! n= = 
By F. W. HackLaEnper. 


sy M. W. Brew. 


*,* Other important Works nearly ready. Full Lists, §c., on application. 


T. STEPHEN’S, NORWICH.—A 
CURATE is WANTED for this Parish imme- 
diately. Stipend, £150.—Apply to the VICAR, 


JUBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION. 
—REGINALD S. LEA, M.A., Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the ages of 8 and 13 at date of 
admission; and has now made SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 
playing-fields.—Address, Rugby. 


R OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
‘W SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve to be competed 
for on June 29th. Value from 70 Guineas (covering 
School Fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Can- 
didates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 
preferred, in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rey. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


PREPARATO RY SCHOOL. 


In the South Down Country ; two hours from Town. 


REFEREES. 
The ArcuBisHoP of CANTERBURY, 
‘The Lorp CHANCELLOR. 
The Bisnors of WINCHESTER and BANGor. 

The Deans of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH, 
The Heap Masters of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGBY, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 
Peterstield, Hants. 











3 vols., 31s 6d. [This day. 


vols., 31s 6d. 


From the French, 


Leatues, Actor. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Translated 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


(This day, 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, 








YCEUM THEATRE, 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—Every Evening (excepting the Saturdaysin 
June), at 7.45,MERCHANT of ENICE (terminat- 
ing with the Trial Scene), Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, 
Miss Ellen Terry. Concluding with an Idyll, by W.G. 
Wills, entitled [OLANTHE. Iolanthe, Miss Ellen 
Terry ; Count Tristan, Mr. Irving. “ Iolanthe was re- 
ceived with the utmost enthusiasm, and is a pro. 
nounced success."—Morning Post. Every Saturday 
Evening, at 8.20, the BELLS (Mathias, Mr. Irving), and 
IOLANTHE. Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 
Morning Performances of the MERCHANT of 
VENICE every Saturday during June at 2.0 o'clock. 
Sbylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS,— The FORTY-SIXTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now open, from 9 till 

dusk. Admission, ls; Catalogue, 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall, S.W. H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary, 











ROSVENOR GALLERY 
J SUMMER EXAIBITION.—NOW OPEN from 
9 till 7.—Admission, 1s; Season Tickets, 5s. 





G EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
J Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says:— As it is impos- 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2: 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 

Drawers .. 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 

MVER WOLD, oss: <caedaseanbveonsnescespsseucxsaugnensifusn Oe lO, Le 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 











the Sea-shore. It contains 250 Rooms, and isa 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d’bdéte daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
the MANAGER. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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MR. G. H 


. JONES, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
; ins the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
which explain the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear SiR,— 


January, 1877. 


ss my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Allow rst, which eo th so my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
pra her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. 


In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. Ss 


G. H. Jones, Esq. 


1 S. G. Hutcutns, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—tI have examined and tested your Painless 


Sy: 


f adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
ey eli Died wear and comfort yet introduced.”’ 





HAY-FEVER CURED BY 


DR. 


DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer from it should 
ALKARAM, procure Dunbar's Alkaram, or Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, which will HAY-FEVER. 
cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a 
ALKARAM. bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, HAY-FEVER. 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





«THE BEST SELECTIONS 
WILLS’ 
CIGARETTES. 


OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 
“DUBEC” (Mild). 


‘YENIJEH” (Full Flavour). 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 


W. dD. and H 


GYPTIAN STATE DOMAINES.— 

May 24th, 1880.—The Administration of the 

State Domaines, composed of an English, a French, 

and an Egyptian Cc issioner, inated by their 

respective Governments, is disposed to LET or to 
SELL LAND, in lots of not leas than 500 acres, 

The Domaines comprise 425,000 acres of Land in 
different parts of Egypt. They are in cultivation at 
the present time, and the plant and cattle necessary 
to continue the cultivation could be acquired ata 
valuation. 

Astatement of particulars and general conditions 
can be had on application, between the hours of ten 
and four, at the office of Mr. J. W. Barry, 23 Delahay 
Street, Westminster. Further particulars can be had 
on application to the President of the Egyptian State 
Domaines, Cairo, to whom proposals for purchase or 
lease should be addressed, 

Cairo. FRANCIS W. ROWSELL, ) Commissioners 
EDOUARD BOUTERON, of the State 
ROUSTEM (PACHA). ' $ Domaines. 











HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .......seccecceseesesseees £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


IRKBECK BANK. — Established 
E 1851, 29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS received at INTEREST 
for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current 
Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. No charge made for keeping accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Cus- 
tomers, and the Collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and Advances made thereon. Office 
hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from 
10 to2. On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Loss of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 
And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
a pong than £1,000,000, 
ODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A : 

howe = _—- oye as Se. 
y to the Clerks at the Rail stations 
pi Soodacgedh way Stations, the 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 











. O. WILLS. 








| A PRINT of the Right Hon. Sir JOHN 

FORTESCUE, of Saiden, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Queen Elizabeth, taken from the 
original portrait, has just been published by Messrs, 
H. GRAVES and CO., 6 Pall Mall, London, where the 
original picture may be seen. It is the only likeness 
of him known to exist, or to have at any time existed, 
and it has never before been engraved. 

The picture, having been mislaid for about a 
century, was discovered in 1878, after long search, by 
Lord Clermont, its present possessor. 

This eminent Elizabethan statesman must not be 
confounded with his namesake, Sir John Fortescue, 
Chancellor to King Henry VI., whose likeness exists 
engraved by Faithorne and others. 

Proofs on India paper, £1 1s each; Prints on plain 
paper, 10s 6d each. 


NTERIOR of ST. EUSTACHE, 
PARIS.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post, 44d)— 

also View of Belfast Academy—The Work of the 
Architect—Art in Relation to Trade—Early Schools 
of Architecture, France—Restoration and St. Mark's, 
Venice—Grand Hotel—Sulphates and Lime—Amalga- 
mated Carpenters, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 


I OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very sott 
_4 old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen. Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 Strand). 


| OPF’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDON, W.C. 

First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for “ Extracts of Meat 
and nutritious preparations generally.” 
| OPF’S EXTRACT of BEEF.—The 

purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 
cent. more nutritious than any other. 


| OPF’S ESSENCE of BEEF.-—- 
Especially adapted for invalids who can 
take no other form of nourishment. 














OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—In- 
valuable to those who have to fast long. 
| OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, 
comprising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


Kors PREPARED MARROW, 
E ___ from best Beef Marrow Bones. 


| ail S COMPRESSED VEGKET- 
ABLES, Preserving the properties of Fresh 
. Vegetables, 





| OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and 

COFFEE. With and without Milk and 
Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 

Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 

Tourists, &c. 





] OPF’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STB#EEBT, CHARING 











Cross. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
PARIS, 1878. 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 
A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





GOLD MEDAL, 











PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 
‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 


: -ileeliaainalials PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and co., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 
{ GOLD MEDAL, P ARIS, 1878. 
r9 — 
FETs FrBws, CARACAS | Cocoa. 
COCOA A choice prepared Cocoa. 


* A most delicious and valuable article.” 


_ : —Standard, ‘ ens, 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
ig sania 
FRY’S -yrys cCocOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA! Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
| J.S. FRY and SONS. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS.—The Great 
Remedy for GOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and cured in a 
few days, by this celebrated Medicine. These Pills re- 
quire no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box, 


I R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—More Cures of Bronchitis, Voice, 
Chest, Cough, and Throat Complaints.—From Mr. 
Earle, M.P.S., 22 Market Place, Hull :—* Your 
Wafers are invaluable for the voice, throat, and 
chest. All sufferers from bronchitis, hacking cough, 
and deprivation of rest should take them.” In 
asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
rheumatism, and all hysterical and nervous com- 
plaints, instant relief, and a rapid cure is given b 
the wafers, which taste pleasantly. Sold by all 
druggists at 1s 14d, 23 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box. 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS and 
OINTMENT.—Limb and Life.—Not many 
years ago some ulcerations and diseases of the joints 
placed in peril the affected limb whose loss was 
recommended to spare the risk of life—now the 
discovery of these noble remedies has made the cure 
of the worst maladies no longer a matter of doubt. 
Holloway’s treatment preserves the condemned limb, 
and in its course of cure improves the general health 
and vigour of the frame. Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills heal all sores and ulcerations, and extirpate 
scrofula sores. Ulcers, bad legs, scrofulous discharges, 
swollen or gathered glands, contracted sinews, 
enlarged joints, rheumatic and gouty concretions are 
readily remediabe by the proper and persevering 
application of these cooling, healing, and purifying 
preparations, which are as powerful as they are 
harmless. 
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NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 


RHODA BROUGHTON, 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ LADY GRIZEL.” 


In HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the Hon. 
LEwIs WINGFIELD, Author of ‘‘My Lords of Strogue,” ‘ Lady Grizel,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 
By the AUTHOR of “* UNCLE SILAS.” 


The PURCELL PAPERS. By the late J. Sheridan 


LE FANU, Author of ‘The House by the Churchyard,” “ Uncle Silas,” &c. In 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ They display great literary vigour, and dramatic force of a bigh class."— 
Graphic, 
Also, IMMEDIATELY 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ROBIN ADAIR.” 
ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherston- 
HAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran,” “ Robin Adair,” &c, In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE “PLENTIFOLDER,” 


Price 5s note size, 7s 6d quarto, Gives 100 Sharp, Clear, and Vivid Copies of Cireu- 
lars, Music, Drawings, or Plans. Negative washes off almost instantaneously. Full 
particulars post free. .—CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton, 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 
FOURTH EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, 6a. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Page 


Roserts, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere St 
Suffolk ; Author of * Law and God.” , oe Teme Vicar of Eye, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








This day, crown 8vo, 9s, 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Renaissance in Italy.” 


By 


This day, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY of CHARLES DICKENs, 


By the Honourable ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of “ Philo: 
Waverley Novels,” “ Religious Strife in Brit sh’ History,’ &c, Sophy of the 


Next week, demy Svo, 128 6d. 


ENGLISH TREES and TREE-PLANTING. 


By WILLIAM D. ABLETT, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 ‘Weterinn Piace. 





——_______., 


London: 
+ 
Fe DON LIBRARY, 12 St. einai s Square, London 
. Founded 1811 F 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £2, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading. 
tooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Price 6s, Second Edition. revised throughout, 


HEJESUS of the EVANGELISTS 
His Historical Character Vindicated:: an kx. 
amination of the Internal a a e for Our Lord’s 
Divine Mission. By the Rey. C. A, Row, M.A, Pre- 
bendary of St. Paui’s. 


COTTON. 


Fy the Same, Second Edit’on, Svo, price 12s 6d. 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED in 
RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. (The Bampton 
Lectures for 1877.) 

“The fullest and most able exposition we have yet 
seen of the Apologetic Theology of this age.”—Church 
Quarterly Revicte. 

“ By far the most weighty volume on the Christian 
Evidences which we bave read for some years.”"— 
Spectator. 

“No clergyman ought to be w ithout a copy of this 
niost valuable and timely work.”—7Zie Bishop of Meath 
(Charge to Clergy, 1878). 


| 
PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. | 


EMBROIDERY COTTON. 


BROO K’ S Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. 


| ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 185}, 
| Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
13876, for Variety and General 

Excellence. 


| | LIST OF AWARDS, 
| 
| 


SEWING 


COTTONS. 





OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





By the same Author, post 8vo, price 12s. 

The SUPERNATURAL in the NEW 
TESTAMENT, Possible, Credible, and Historical ; 
or,an Examination of the Validity of some Recent 
Objections against Christianity as a Divine Revelation 
London: F. NorGATe,7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


NEAVE’S 


Crown 8yo, with Portrait, price 7s 6d. 
ENE DESCARTES: his Life and 
Meditations. A New Trans ation of the * Medi- 
tations,” with Introduce ion, Memoir, and Commen- 
tary. By RicHaArp LOWNbes, Author of “ An Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs.” 

“ Our author's attempt to — idate the real aim and | 
purport of the ‘ Meditations,’ and to show th» bearing | 
of that work on recent philos coe discussions, is well 
conceived and executed."—Salurd sy Review, 

London: F. NorGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. | 





FOR 


INFANTS 


Lately published, in 2 vols. demy Syo, £3 3s. | 
A HISTORY of the BRITISH | 
7 MARINE POLYZOA. By the Rev. THOMAS ! 
HInckS, B.A, F.R.S., Author of a “History of the 
British Hydroid Zoophyter,’ &c. Containing an 
Introductory Sketch cf the Class, and a full and | 
critical account of all the British Forms. With 80 | 
Plates, illustrating the species aud principal varieties, 
and numerous Woodcuts. 
JOHN VAN VoorsT, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
cots Disease. Ky Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
, 5 Bulstrode Street, Caven N Square, London, WwW. 
“oe C. MITCHELL an o., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
Now ready, “price 6a; by post. 63d. 
hae BLANTYRE MISSIONARIES. 
DISCREDITABL . _ DISCLOSURES, By | 
ANDREW CHIRNSIDE, F.R.( | 


| chemical analyses), 


the best. 


WILLIAM Ripaway, 169 ‘Piccadilly, London, W. 


KINAHAN’S 


“Now ready, cloth gilt, ‘price 
WYNNEDD: a Tragedy, and other | 
Poems. By the Author of ‘ Margaret’s 
Engagement,” “* My lusect Queen,” ** A Horrid Girl, "&e. 
MOXON, SAUNDERS, and Co., 22 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, WC. 
MHHE BURIALS BILL.—The 
GUARDIAN, of Wednesday, June 2nd, will conu- 
tain “The Burials Dill, with a revised Report of the 
Lord Chancellot’s Speech on the same, and the 
Opening of Canterbury Convocation,” That of June 9th, 
special Reports of his Debat: s in the House of Lords, 
and of Cor vocations on the Bill,-Published, price 


7d, every Wednesday, at 5 Burleigh Strect, W.C. 


LL 


WHISKY. 


FOOD. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


J. R. NEAVE and CO. 


CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
purchasers must insist on 
| being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 

which, for fine flavour and perfect clearnes:, 

pronounced by all competent anthorities to be 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| IL ANC ET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly | 
| nutritious 
BRITISIL ME DICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well | 
| ada uptes ‘d for children, aged people, and in- 
| valids 
| LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—* Can un- 
hesitatingly recommend Neaye’s Food.” 
| SANITARY REC sORD.— ‘As a substitute for | 
| mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
scientiously recommended.” | 
| 
| Recommended by the Faculty gener. | 
| ally. } 
| 


AND 
ONE SHILLING 


NEAVE’S 


‘FOOD 
FOR 





INVALIDS. 


IN CANISTERS. 
WHOLESALE OF 
Fordingbridge, England. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In nce in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liecbig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 


is 


Gold ‘Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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inc aschinteeett 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, MD. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


TO BE ENGR AVED BY T. OLDHAM BARLOW, A.R.A. 
(The Engrav ing will be the same size as that now in progress of the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M P.) 


Artist’s a a te re will oes at “ Guineas each. 
Proofs before Letters . eee eee rr 0. our do. 
Proofs upon India Paper aaa tee abs Do. Two do. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES RECEIVED BY 
THOS. AGNEW AND SONS, 
OLD BOND STREET. 


MANCHESTER eee ove 14 EXCHANGE STREET. 
LIVERPOOL ... i ‘ 2 DALE STREET. 


ORIENT LINE. 


The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 








STEAM 
BETWEEN 
ENGLAND 





AND H.P. Tons. “iP. 
| pot ha . 600 LIGURIA........ nenescanceed 4,666 ... 750 
| CHIMBORAZO ... -. 559 LUSITANIA 550 
» | 22) j ee 
a | 60700. ci ....  —— 386 ... 1,000 
GARONNE "") 559 | POTOSI =e 600 
So | JOHN ELDER ser ME | ROLE, © <ccnccccocinecacenaecus 4, .» 600 
| The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
DIR ECT sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 


are the fastest on record. 
Fares, from Fourteen Guineas upwards. 


SERVICE IN | 
40 DAYS. 


For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F. GREEN & CO., & ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 
FE siaiaindantees AVENUES, LONDON, oneal 


- STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 


NO END OF 
For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of all Papers and Documents, Manuscript or 
WORRY SAVED Printed. Made in all sizes, from small letter to large Folio, Any size made to 
order. 





BY 


THE USE OF 


| 
| 
| Illustrated Lists, post free, of 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 


| 
Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


A Sample Box sent, earriage paid, to any tation in England, on receipt of Halt- a-crown in stamps. 


‘FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wit THE BEST ARTICLES 





ESTABLISHED D E A oN EK 9 Ss. A.D, 1700. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRIC JED FURNISHING ESTIMA‘ TE 18, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
Paprier-Macute TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 53s, 953. 


TasLeE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55 
Eectro Forrs— Table, 24s to 645 ; Spoons, 2ts ‘to 66s. | E:ectro TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24, 
Evectro Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s BronzeED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

Disu Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 653; E leetro, £11 Us. | ELECTRO ) Lagu urs, from 40s to £6 10s, 









| La: AMPS- Pa itent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
Crocxs—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GL assS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
| KircHeN UTENSILS— Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6. 
CoaL-ScuTTLES AND VASES, Boxe 8, &e. 
BepstEaps—Brasgs and Iron, with Bedding, 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 







Kircneners, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. T Ie =, ornice- poles, Ends, Bands, &e. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &e. | Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’ » &C, 
| GanpEN Tools—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &, 


GasELIERS—2-light, 163 ; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s, 
Gas CooxIna-StToves, with Air "Burners, 10:64 to £14. | Hor-water Firtines for Greenhouses, ae alls, &e. 


DEANES E & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS, ”* which signature is placed on every bottle o 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Pr oprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





NOTICE 70! THE PUBLIC. 
DOU L T O ON W ARE 


As inferior Imitations of their celebrate | Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 
DOULTON beg to inform the public that their Art Prod: ictions bear an impressed stamp, 
with the name in full, “ sini a ” with tLe year of manufacture. 





READING CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. eine 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 





Street, Strand, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mrs. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
WITH A SILKEN THREAD, 
And other Stories. 

By fF. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of * Patricia Kemball,” &c. 

3 vols. crown | BVO. 


CHEAP EDITION of OUIDA'S LAST NOVEL. 
= & = 8: 
By OUIDA, 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8v0, cloth extra, 5s 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
,i?risest2e 2s. b:& 
And other Stories. 

By OUIDA. 
1 vol. crown S8vo, 103 6d. 


(June 15th. 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK. 
A TRAMP ABROAD, 


By MARK TWAIN, 
Author of “Tom Sawyer,” &c. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 





The COMPLETE COLLECTED 
WORKS of BRET HARTE, Arranged and Re- 
vised by the Author. Vol. 1, Pokms and Drama, 
including a fine Steel- plate Portrait, specially 
engraved for this Edition, and a Biographical 
Introducti ion by the Author. The eutire Series 
will consist of Five handsome Library Volumea, 
to be issued at short intervals. Crown Syo, cloth 
extra, 63 per Vol. (Vol. I. just ready.) 


Mr, SWINBURNE'S NEW VOLUME. 
SONGS of the SPRING-TIDES. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 





The READER’ Ss HANDBOOK of 
ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, and 
STORIES, by the Rev. Dr. Brewkr. Second 
128 64.” revised, crown 68yo, half-roxburghe, 
28 6¢ 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1880. “With 130 
Illustrations, mostly from the Artists’ own 
Sketches. Edited by Henry BLackburn. Demy 
S8vo, Is. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1880. With 


58 Illustrations, mostly in Fac-simile. Edited by 
Henry BLACKBURN. Demy 8vo, ls. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK of 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. By Hsenay 
W. Lucy. Post 8vo, cloth limp, Is 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of PURITAN 
NOMENCLATURE. By CHARLES W. BarpstEy, 
Author of “ Our English Surnames.” Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


VOICE PRODUCTION and VOICE 
PRESERVATION: a Popular Manual for 
Speakers and Singers. By GORDON HOLMEs, 
L.R.C.P.E. Crown. Syo, cloth limp, with Illus- 
trations, 2s 6d. 

A YEAR'S WORK in GARDEN and 
GREENHOUSE. By GkORGB GLENNY. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of POTTERY and PORCE- 
LAIN. By Hoppsr M. Westrorp. With 
numerous Illustrations, and a@ List of Marks. 
Small S¥O, cloth extra, 48 6d. 


MEMOIRS of BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
By Henry Moritey. A New Edition, with 
- —_ 100 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth’ extra, 
PLAIN ENGLISH By John 


HOLLINGSHEAD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 

















~~ Price One § Shilling, Ill ustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, for JUNE. 
Contents.—A Confidential Agent. By James 
Payn. Lllastrated by Arthur Hopkins.—Our Old 
Country Towns.—VI. With Four Illustrations. 
By A. Rimmer.—The Days of the Week. By 
Henry Bradley.—The Little Smallware Shop. 
By H. W. Lucy.—Montaigle and its Legend. By 
Katharine S. Maequoid. With Four Illustrations 
by T. R. Macquoid.—Kildhurm’s Oak. Part IL, 
By Julian Hawthorne.—In the Golden City. By 
Iza Daffus Hardy.—The Leaden Casket. By 
Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 


Price One Shilling. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE. CoNTrENTS.—Queen Cophetua. By RE 
Francillon.—The ‘Galatea’ of Cervantes. Be 
James Mew.—The Laws of Speech. By Andrew 
Wilson, F 8.S.E.—How Shakspere became Popu- 
lar in Germauy. By Eleanor Marx.—The Fishes 
of the Great Canadian Lakes and their Outlets. 
By Alfred RKimmer.—Curiosities of Criticism.— 
Table-Talk. By Sylvanus Urban. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, :, Piceadilly, W. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


IN 


Cc R OS 8S 





ONE VOLUME, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
PURPOSE 5§ 
BY 


CECILIA FINDLAY. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 and 68 Chandos Street, Strand, London, W.C.; and Belfast. 








THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Mervyn O'Connor. By the Earl 


of DESART, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c, 3 vols. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles- 
worTH, Author of ‘‘ Hathercourt Rectory.” 3 vols, 
“ A pure and pretty story.”"—Athenxum. 


Poor Zeph. By F. W. Robinson, 


Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 


Aipé. 8 vols, DEDICATED to LORD LYTTON. 
* A novel of unusual merit.”—Athenzum, 


Three Recruits, and the Girls 
THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. By Joseru 
HATTON, Author of “ Cruel London,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Modern Greek Heroine. 3 


vols. [Next week. 


Cheap Edition of Sir Gibbie. By 


Groree MacDonaLp, LL.D. Forming the New 
Volume of Hurst and BiacKeTr’s STANDARD 
Liprary. Price 5s, bound and illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





NEW STORY by HENRY JAMES, Jun.— 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE 
contains the First Part of a New Story, entitled 

ASHINGTON SQUARE. By 
Henry JAMES, Jun. Author of ‘Daisy 

Miller,” ‘‘The Europeans,” &c. The Story will be 

illustrated by Mr, DU MAURIER. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, One Shilling, No. 246. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry James, Jun, (With 
an Illustration.) Chapters 1-6. 
Benry DAVID THOREAU; HIS CHARACTER AND 
OPINIONS. 
COTTAGERS AND COTTAGES. 
Tue GuINEA Box. In Two Chapters. By James 


Payn. 

THe EYRBYGGJA SAGA. 

THe COOK'S ORACLE. 

OABINET MAKING. 

Waite WINGS: a Yachting Romance. (With an 
Illustration.) Chapters 35-37. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Oo., 15 Waterloo Place. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, 1880. No. DCCLXXVI. Price 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
Dr. Wortie’s ScHoor.—Part IT. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SHEEPFOLDS. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF THE PRAIRIES, 
Svuicrps, 
FISHING AND FISHING LITERATURE, 
Tue Ex-Amir Yakus Kuan. From the Note-Book 
of a Staff Officer. 
Busu-Lire IN QuEENSLAND.—Part VII, 
Tue NEW MINISTRY. 
CONSERVATIVE REORGANISATION. 
Witiram = BlLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


) ie NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JUNE, 1880, price 2s 6d. 

ENGLAND AND RuvussiA IN ASIA. By Professor A, 
Vambéry. 

THE METHOD OF ZADIG. By Professor Huxley. 

FIcTION—FAIR AND FOUL. By John Ruskin, 

Some INDIAN SUGGESTIONS FoR INDIA, By Syed 
Ameer Ali. 

Our NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS, ByJ. 0. Robinson. 

FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS ON MODERN ENGLAND—II. 
By Karl Hillebrand. 

—_ OF REFORMS FOR TURKEY. By Edwin 

ears, 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By Sir Robert Collier. 

THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND THE LATE ELECTION: 
A SEQUEL. By T. E. Kebbel. 

THE CRISIS IN INDIAN FINANCE. By Samuel Laing, 





THE INDIAN BUDGET ESTIMATES. By Lieutenant- 
General Richard Strachey, R.E., F.R.S. 
Doctors AND NuRSES. 1. By Dr. Octavius Sturges.— 
2. By Dr. Seymour Sharkey.—3. By Miss Lonsdale, 
OC. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


VERY DAY.—* This is not ordinary 
writing.”—Pall Mall Gazette.——“ Decidedly not 
every-day work."—Fun. “ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.” —Spectator. Cloth, 8s; boards, 1s 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 














Published this day, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN CAIRD, DD, 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains 
for Scotland. ; 


“Tt is a remarkable book, in many ways,—remarkable in the fact that it proceeds from the pen of 
Scottish clergyman, bred in the Presbyterianism of Scotland, nurtured on the metaphysic of the Scottish 
school, and on the theology of the Westminster Confession. It is remarkable also for its marvellous pow 
of exposition and graceful subtlety of thought. Hegel’s solution of the problem of religion is at len th 
adequately represented in English literature. Hegelianism has never appeared so attractive as it appears in 
the clear and fluent pages of Principal Caird.””—The Spectator, May 29th. 


‘* He is to be congratulated on having produced a work which, we believe, will do much to inspire spiritual 
thinkers with new courage, and to give a systematic place in British investigations to a subject which hag 
hitherto received only very fragmentary attention.”—Leeds Mercury. 


“The Hegelian system of religion has never before in this country found an expounder as mas 
eloquent as Principal Caird.””—Dundee Advertiser. 93 . my ent 


‘Principal Caird’s ‘Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion’ is a singular phenomenon. No book of 
the kind has ever, we believe, proceeded from the Scottish press. Able and eloquent it undoubtedly is,’ — 
Aberdeen Free Press. . 


“This Volume is no light reading, and is the result of very tough thinking. It deals with the most 
subtle points of scientific and metaphysical thought ; discusses complex and perplexing philosophical ques- 
tions ; and enunciates a new ontological theory in turn. Let us say at once that the work is able, that it 
contains much acute criticism and ingenious thinking ; and throughont there is an absence of narrowness of 
pny oe and dogmatism in tone, and there are no traces of the peculiar accent of any Church or creed.”— 

e Scotsman. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. “ 
London: MACMILLAN and CO, 





Crown 8yo, cloth. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD, 


In Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Instruction, Railways, 
and Public Wealth, since the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 


By MICHAEL G MULHALL, FSS, 


Author of “Tho English in South America,” “Handbook to the River Plate Republics," “Handbook to 
Brazil,” &c. [Next week, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing 
demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on mode. 
rate terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 

From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily in 
view. The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of general interest, have 
been taken in large numbers on the day of publication. 


The whole Collection now exceeds One Million Volumes. 








Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand 
increases; and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of 
all Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


This Subscription allows of a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
For the Free Delivery of Books in Every Part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, and UPWARDS. 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 





‘Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











oe — ———— ee —————S a 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


isa, 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 





In Bohn's Library Binding, or blue cloth, 3s 6d per vol. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


Newly Translated from the Greek, with Notes and a Life of Plutarch. 


By AUBREY STEWART, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and the late 


1 GEORGE LONG, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 4 vols. [ Vol. 7. now ready. 


In Bohn's Library Binding, or grey cloth, 3 vols., 3s 6d each. 


CUNNINGHAM’S LIVES 


OF THE MOST 


EMINENT BRITISH PAINTERS. 


Revised Edition, with Notes and Sixteen fresh Lives, 
ye By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON, 


In Editing this Work, Mrs. Heaton has had access toa mass of material col- 
- lected by the Author and his Son, Colonel Cunningham, with a view to a Second 


Edition. 


Da AT at 


“Most remarkable essays.”"—From Lord Derby's Speech at Huddersfeld. 


( ESSAYS IN FINANCE. 
y. By ROBERT GIFFEN. 


ta The Cost of the Franco-German War of 1870-71—The Depreciation of Gold since 
; 1848—The Liquidations of 1873-76—Foreign Competition—Recent Accumulations 
of Capital in the United Kingdom—Notes on the Depreciation of Silver—Mr. 
Gladstone's Work in Finance—Taxes on Land—The Reduction of the National 

Debt—The Case against Bi-metallism, &c. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, price 10s 64d. 


P 0 E M Ss. 
By Sir SAMUEL FERGUSON. 

Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(Dublin: WILLIAM McGEE.} 


NEW WORK ON EVOLUTION. 


} THE CONSTITUTION OF THE EARTH ; 


iy Being an Interpretation of the Laws of God in Nature, by which the Earth nh 
i. its Organic Life have been derived from the Sun by a Progressive Development. 


By ROBERT WARD. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Bs SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, eloth, 2s 6d. 


CHURCH OR DISSENT? 
AN APPEAL TO HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
(Addressed to Dissenters.) 
By T. P. GARNIER, M.A.,, 
Rector of Cranworth, with Southburgh, Norfolk, and late Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 
PART 1, WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS ABOUT DISSENT. 


PART 2. OBJECTIONS COMMONLY URGED AGAINST THE CHURCH 
ANSWERED. 

PART 3. PLEAS COMMONLY URGED IN BEHALF OF DISSENT 
EXAMINED. 





4 and 5 betoicionl STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, post free. 


A THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


e WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 


3 HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

a “ An exceedingly interesting pampblet.”—Zcho. 

“Phe compilers of this able and sug z gestive treatise have recognised and endeay- 
2 oured to meet a manifest need of the cimes."—Suss:x Daily News. 





a London: TRUBNER and CO, Ludgate Hill. 





> 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 248, for JUNE. Price Is, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
- HE Twat Witt Nort Wurs He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 26-28. 
- HarMAN BLENNERHASSET:. By A. G. Bradley 
THE SCULPTURES ON THE FACADE OF Sr. Marx’ s, Venice. By Jean Paul 
Richter. 
- Some THovcutTs on SHELLEY. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
- Her Last Lerrer. By Lady Lindsay of Balcarres. 
A Learnep Lapy oF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By M. Creighton. 
ES A Lost Porm sy Epmunp Spencer. By Sebastian Evans. 
> - ENGLAND anv Russia, By Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart. 
rs MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


Fi gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
; Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, on the recom- 
mentation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
omen ac Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 

epartmen 

No “i preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 
OHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





coho 
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A LIST OF STANDARD AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
OFFERED BY 


BICKERS AND SON, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 


*,* All guaranteed to be new and perfect. 


AMERICA. A Journey Across South America, from the Pacific to the 

Atlantic Ocean. By PAUL MaRCOY. Over 600 Engravings on Wood. 

4 vols, folio, large paper copy, cloth gilt, £44s ... os one wo 330 0 
CADORE; or, Titian’s Country. By JOSIAH GILBERT, one of the 

Authors of “ The Dolomite Mountains,” &. With Map, Illustrative 

Drawings, and Woodcuts, large vo, cloth, 31s 6d ae a wo O17 6 
CANOVA’S WORKS on SCULPTURE and MODELLING. Engraved 

in Outline, with Biographical Memoir. Large 4to, cloth gilt, £338... 1 1 0 
CERAMIC ART of GREAT BRITAIN, from Prehistoric Times down 

to the Present Day. By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. Nearly 2,000 Illus- 

trations, 2 vols. large 8vo, £2 12s 6d... eee one eco wo 1 8 @ 
CHURTON and JONES'S NEW TESTAMENT. Plain Explanatory 

Comment, with Views from eee and Photos., 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top, 30s pone aise we 0 elle 
COCHRANE'S (Admiral, Earl Dundonala) LIFE. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 30s 0 6 6 


EDWARDS'S (AMELIA B.) UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFRE- 
QUENTED VALLEYS, a Midsummer Ramble in the en 27 


° 


Illustrations and Map, 4to, cloth, 21s one eco oe oo 0 7 6 
FIGUIER.—REPTILES and BIRDS. Best apna rapier 307 Mlus. 
trations, demy 8vo, cloth, l4s... poe eco pe a oO 8 @ 


FRESHFIELD’S (DOUGLAS W.,) TRAVELS. in the CENTRAL CAU. 

CASUS and BASHAN. With Maps and Llustrations, 7 8vo, 

Cloth, 86 cn te al ea ose a wo ate wa 2S 
GELL and GANDY'S POMPEIANA;; or, the Topography, Edifices, and 

Ornaments of Pompeii, with upwards of 100 Line Engravings by 

Goodall, Cook, Heath, Pye, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 18s ... 010 0 
GILLRAY, the CARICATURIST, WORKS of, with History of his Life 

and Times. Edited by WRIGHT, Over 400 a — aa 


cloth gilt, £1 1ls 6d << eco eve ee 017 6 
GEMS of ENGLISH ART, 24 Plater, ancjeel in pore by Siem Ato, 
cloth gilt,213 xe ave a es a we 6 22 


GOETHE'S FAUST: a Sania The Two Parte ‘Ceanatated in the 

Original Metres by BAYARD TAYLOR. 2 vols. crown 8vyo, cloth,28s 0 9 0 
HINCHCLIFEF'S OVER the SEA. A Narrative of Wanderings Round 

the World. 14 siete llustrations, engraved on wood, —_ 8vo, 


cloth,2Is ... * ase <e we O 7 6 
HEAD’S (Sir F.) BUBBLES in the BRUNNEN a NASSAU. Post 

8vo, 73 6d ... eee ase eve ace eco eee oe O 2 0 
HORATII OPERA, Cura i. Hi. inten. 100 anaes crown ™ 

cloth, 7s 6d eee eee eco eee eee eee eee 03 3 


INDIA and its NATIVE PRINCES: Travels in Central India and in the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal, By Louis ROUSSELET. 
316 Illustrations and 6 Maps, folio, cloth gilt, £333... eco ww IN € 
LANDSEER GALLERY (The). 36 Permanent Reproductions of his most 
celebrated early Works, with Memoir, Imperial 4to, cloth gilt,42s 1 1 0 


ane S ILLUSTRATED HORSE or 400 Illustrations, — 


<a a aa ve 090 
MAYHEW’'S ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Edited by 

Lupton. 400 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s aaa ove eee 066 
MAYHEW'S GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS. Crown a 7s., «a @ 2&4 


MORAL EMBLEMS of all AGES and NATIONS, By Cats and Pome. 
Quaintly Illustrated by John Leighton, F.S.A, 4to, 3lis6d ... ua Et @ 


MOTLEY'S LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNVELD. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s 015 0 


NARJOUX’S NOTES and SKETCHES of an ARCHITECT in the 
NORTH-WEST of EURUPE, 214 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra,lés 0 7 6 


NEWMAN'S NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and 
MOTHS, with Life-size Figures from Nature of each Species. ee 


royal Syo, cloth gilt, 25s aa pe <i pee 012 6 
NI — Ss ciliate TURF, and ROAD. Itastrations, crown 8yo, eth, 
ase eee «ee aa 026 


READE'S (WIN wor yD) AFRICAN SKETCH-BOOKS. aint and Il!lus- 

trations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, £143... re ey 
REID'S ART RAMBLES in the HIGHLANDS — ISL ANDS of SCO" r- 

LAND. 156 Sketches on Wood, 4to, cloth gilt, 21s... oe - O08 6 
REYNOLDS (Sir JOSHUA) asa PORTRAIT-PAINTER. Illustrated ~ 

a Series of Portraits of Distiuguished Beauties of the Court of George 

III. Reproduced by the Autotype Process from proof ea eauamians 


of the celebrated Engravyings. Folio, half-morocco, £553 ... 118 6 
RHINE (The). From its Source to the Sea. 420 Illustrations by Cele. 

brated Artists. Royal 4to, cloth elegant, £2 12s 6d fe 
ROYAL ACADEMY ALBUM (The). 48 Photo Prints rete Works a 

Art in the Exhibition of 1876. Folio, in Portfolio, £6 6s zé6¢ 


SHAKESPEARE SCENES and CHARACTERS, A Series of Titus. 

trations beautifully engraved on Steel, from Designs by eminent 

German a with eisai Text by Prof. DowbEN. 4to, 

£2 128 Gd ... ee eee eee ove we 3B 1 6 
STEPHENS'S FLEMISH — FRENCH PICTURES. 16 Permanent 

Photos., with Descriptive Text, super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 3Is6d ... 012 © 


SYMOND'S RECORDS of the ROCKS. Notes on the Geology and Anti- 


quities of North and South Wales, &. Cuts, crown Syo, 12s 03 6 
THOMSON'S STRAITS of MALACCA, INDO-CHINA, and CHINA. 
Map and 60 Wood Engravings, 8vo, cloth extra, 213 ... a 


TYROL and the TYROLESE. The People and the Land in their Socis a 
Sporting, and Mountaineering Aspects. By W. BaAtLiig Gron- 


MAN. Numerous Illustratioss on Wood, crown 8yo, l4s pee a a 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S ANNALS of a FORTRESS. Transk: ated by 

BucKNALL. Coloured and other Lilustrations, 8vo, 15s 06 06 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC'’S HABITATIONS of MAN. idee by Be CK- 

NALL. Illustrations, Svo, 16s eee eco 060 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC'S HOW to sossapaaah a HOC ‘SE. With Coloured a 

other Lllustrations, 12s.. “a ese oe 05 0 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC'S MON T BLANC, “Translated by Bec CKNALL. 120 

Illustratious, 8vo, 14s... eee 06 0 
WOODWARD and CATES'S ENCYC LOP ZEDIA of cuRONOLOGY, 

Historical and Biographical. ‘Thick 8vo, cloth, 428 ove oe 014 0 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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WILLI 
GENERAL 


FURNISHING 


AM S. 


BURTON, 
IRONMONGER 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST, PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show. Rooms, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 








HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.--The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced 35 sears ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly Silver-plated, is the best article next to 
Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or | 
ornamentally,as by no te«t can it be distinguished | 
from Silver. With ordinary usage, this) 
quality will wear twenty years. 
‘A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality :— 
Fiddle} — | — 8 
lor Ola| | 
| Silver.| Thre'd) Shell. | 


if 8. bs dee, ales a. | 





Best Quality strongly 
plated. 























12 Table Forks ...cccsseeeeee ll 10 02 1 02 5 4 
12 Table Spoons.. 110 03 1 02 5 Of 
iz Dessert Forks .. at 2 OL Oo OT ° | 
12 Dessert Spoons if 2 O1 9 OLLI O | 

22 Tea Spoons 14 01 0 UL 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt 9 0 12 0 13 6| 
2 Sauce Ladles........... 60 8 0 9 0 | 
1 Gravy Spoon........... | BO) oS Sy OT 

& Salt Spoons, gilt bowls......,) 3 0 4 0 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. . 16 20 2 8 | 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. | 2 6] 3 6 4 0} 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. ; 18 OL 3 61 4 6) 
1 Butter Knife ........ 29 36 3 9} 
1 Soup Ladle..... | 9 0 IL 0) 12 0 
LT Sugar Sifter ...-seccrccesereeeee | 80 40 4 O| 
Total sscssccesssesseveee8 19 31119 6130 6| 





- Jes at above rates POST FREE | 

COND QUALITY of Fiddle- Pattern Table | 

cm emo Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 178; Tea, 12s. | 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 


(ISH KNIVES and FORKS.| 





Best ELECTRO-SILVER PLATS. ee age 


Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades... £2 53... £1:19s. | 
Do., do. Richly Chased Blades 36a... 2 8a.} 






Silvered do., do., do. 30s... 2148. | 
Mahogany Cases for 12 ka , 88; 12 knives and | 

forks, lis. 

FISH CARVES, itt CASER .....6..00eeeeeeee £0168 0to £4 4s. 

TEA AND Coffee Sets, four pieces 3150,, 21 0s. | 

Drsu COVERS, set Of four .....scceeeecee 7 00, 24 Os. 

CORNER DisHes, set of four . 5100,, 18 18s. | 







106,, 510s. | 

120 ,, 10 10s. | 

56.,, 3 3s. 
6 80, 18 Os. 
100,, 8 Os. 


BISCUIT BOXES wse.cccscsee-eees 
Crvuet FRAMES ... 
ButTTeR COOLERS ........ 
CANDELABRA, ” cone 
CLARET JUGS. 











Ice Juas, from. genbssenbasbisstiosen 2 20 | 
IcE PAILs... 70,, 118s.| 
Liquor FRAMES, 3 bottles .......... ove COO ,, 8 Os. 

SOUFFLET DISHES. 250, 218s.| 

PE ncavikatobeneuvbenseccseosoosyestesen 150., 5 5s.! 
VEGETABLE DISHES, 3 Divisions ...... 2 20,, 515s.) 
WAITERS AND TEA-TRAYS...........008 1.00, 18 Os.) 


| pees’ KNIVES “ol FORKS. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATED. 


Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... £2 14s. 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 4 4s. 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ........... - 318s. 





Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pai 6 Os. | 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs . 3 6s. 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs ...... 3 183. 


Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s to 15s. 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway staton. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. 
UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all warranted. 
Handles Rivetted. 


| 





| Table Dessert Carv’rs 


























Blades of the Finest Steel. | Kniv ves Knives pf. pair 
3}-inch Ivory Handles’ “ei ~ er doz.| 12 6; 9 6! 6 O 
3g-inch do. do. nt 16 6,12 0; 6 6 
34- inch do. to Balance.. » {18 6113 6, 6 6 
34-inch fine do. “ |25 0/19 0| 7 6 
44nch do. oi mene a 21 0\16 0! 7 6} 
4-inch Go. dO. wsue » [24 0118 01 7 64 
4-inch fine do. do. «(82 0.2L 0] 9 0| 
4inch fine do. do. wn. 4 |86 0 26 0/10 g | 
4-inch finest African ..... » {40 0/382 0/13 
4-inch do. African... (45 0 35 Olle 6 
4-inch do. African ..... ” 146 0 35 0:14 7 
4-inch do. African ...... * {51 0,40 0/17 
4-inch silver ferrales...... —,, 149 0'32 0/15 
4-inch do. do. wie » [50 0:39 0/17 0 | 
Black horn rivet.handies ,, | 7 6! 7 0! 3 0 | 
Do., large size Diss » 1S O19 613 2 
Bo.. to Balance a » (i2 CHEL 0} es 
Mor sma es +3 6/10 6 5 6) 
Best bo: 6' 5 


ne do.. 6113 0 
CARRIAGE PAID to ‘any Sites station. | 
Samples at above rates, post free. 


} 





Touse FURNISHING. — EASY 

TERMS of PURCHASE.—SPECIAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS made by WILLIAM S. BURTON 
with reference to CREDIT, without in any way 
| altering the system of PLAIN FIGURES and FIXED 
PRICES, thus retaining to the PURCHASER all the 
advantages of Prices arranged for NET OASH, and 
charging only such interest as may be necessary for 
the time over which the Payments are extended. 


EDSTEADS, of Best Make only. 


150 Patterns on Show. 


Servants’ hedsteads........ sees from 103 64 to 193 04. 
French i. cota « from 143 6d to 233 6d. 
Do. iron and brass from 233 0.1 to 100s 0. 





| Half-tester bedsteads ....... pues from 343 0d to 97s 6d. 
D». iron and brass ..... from 723 6d to 2203 0d. 
Cots. Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 


oo MANUFACTURED on 


the PREMISES, and Warrantad. 




















For Bedsteads, wide | Sft. (4ft.6in| 5ft. 
eats 2 ee 
Straw Palliasges ...........066 1 8 0; 12 0| 138 4 
Alva under Mattresses.. 13 6; 18 6)1 0 6 
Best Cocoa fibre do. ' 18 9:1 0 0;1 2 0 
| Coloured Wool do.| 14 611 01 8 0 
Extra thick do. do.; 16 6/1 8 0'1 6 0 
Best Brown Wool do.}1 3 0'113 6,117 86 
Good White Wool do.|111 62 6 6\212 0 
Superior do. do.|210 0'313 0:4 1 0 
Good serviceable Hair dv.'/1 9 02 2 0/2 7 6 
GOOD HORSE-HAIR do.'2 0 0218 0'3 5 0 
Extra Super Horse-hairdo. 3 1 0412 05 4 0 
Extra thick do». do. 315 0515 06 8 0 
French Wool and Hair do. 115 0 211 0217 6 
| Superior do. do. 2 5 6,312 64 0 0 

| Spring Mattresses, —_ Top | 

RUIIOG sricsnosscves sens 2 2 0/217 0/8 3 O} 
Super do., Horse-hair d 3.5 0.4 7 6415 0) 
OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON. 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


WASHSTANDS. 
Japanned Maple, Oak, &e 
Best Polished Pine... 


from 68 94. 
. do. 248 6d. 








Mahogany, marble top enpsctresssone: excesses. GO, 268 Od. 
DRAWERS. 

| Japanned Maple, Oak, Gc. .......cccessereoees 278 02, 

| Best Polished Pine.......... - do. 60s 04, 

| Mahegsng OF WAlDUt .oercs.cossonen-0o . 88s 6d. 

Best do. 783 6d. 








DRESSING-TABLES, with Drawers, 
Japanned Maple, Oak, &c. ..,....c0seeeeeeeeefrom 83 6d, 





Best Polished Pine .......... 253 6d. 
Mahogany or Walnut. 353 Od. 
Best do. do. 503 0d 


WARDROBES, Sanaine Dresses, &e. 

Japanned Maple, Oak, &, from 60s. Polished Pine, 
from 117s 6d. Solid Mahogany or Walnut, from 
72s 6d. 

Best Mahogany, from 230s. 

Complete SUITES, in Solid MAHOGANY or WAL- 
NUT, comprising Hanging Press, Chest of Drawers, 
‘Washstand, with marble top and towel rails, 
Dressing-Table, Toilet Glass, and Two Chairs, 
from £10 9s. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Mahogany CHAIRS, covered in Leather, stuffed Hair 
and Spring Seats, from 25s; do. do. in Hair Cloth, 
18s 64. Mahogany COUCHES in Hair Cloth, 62s 6a; 
do. do. in Leather, 18's. Mahogany DINING 
TABLES, telescopic action, best, 105s; do. do. 
second quality, 85s. Mahogany or Walnut SIDE- 
BOARDS. 8ts; do. do. PLATE-GLASS Backs, 115s. 
ab CHAIRS, stuffed Horse Hair, Spring Seats, 
378 6 


Fr RNITURE for DRAWING- 

ROOMS.—Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy 
| and Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, Ocea- 
| sional Tables, and Card Tables, Chiff ynuiers and Cabi- 
nets, Davenport: and Whatnots, Music Cabinets and 
| Stools. The above in Walnut, Bluck and Gold, and 
Fancy Woods. 


Ks. HEN REQUISITES, including 
Brushes and Turnery —Every ‘article for the 
| furnishing of Kitchens is arranged in four sets, each 
complete in itself — 
| | 2. | 3. 


4. 
i4ea4.|\2 6 4.)/2 8..4.)8 2) 
Kitchen Utensils 71110 2613 11 11 49 4 311) 


Brushes, &. ... 2114 1712 0 9 003 9 4 





Total perSat (96 24 44 511 20 49/7-13 8 
For detailed Lists, see Catalogue. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S Vans deliver Goods in London and 


DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden Town, 
City, Chelsea, faverstock Hill, Highbury, followay, Islington, 
Kensington, Kentish Town, Kilburn, Notting Hill, Pimlico, 
sy aR 's 5, Word, Shepherd's Bush, West End (all Part: 

A and FRIDAY: Ful ¢ 
wey and Walham Green. ha, “Ham. 

MONDAY : Chiewick, Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: — Borough, 
Brixton, © ‘amberwell, Clapham, Dalston, Dulwich Hill, Hack- 
ney, Herne Hill, Kennington, Kings!and, Lambeth, Peckha um, 

‘ulse Hi i, Valworth. 

TUESDAY and FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Holloway (Upper), 


oe ' 
NESD/ AY: Finchley. 





* . tn the above-named places delivered by snecial arrangement 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant p: he of the United Kingdom by I a 


vay | is trifling. Ww ILLIAM 3s. 








ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


——- REG pit STOVES, 9s to 
RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 


Ormolu Ornaments, £2 123 6d to £36, 


C HINA-TILED REGISTERSTOVES 
—£3 83 to £36, 


p°¢ STOVES, in. great variety, 


12s 6a to £20. 

OAL - ECONOMISING STOVES 

are the reverse of ordinary Register Stoves ; 

all the heating surface stands out prominently in the 
room. The canopy forms a hot-air chamber; the cold” 
air, introduced at the plinths, passes up the ‘sides and 
back through a series of gilis, and having become 
heated, proceeds through a perforation at the top of the 
canopy, from 60s, 


Lo eed BLACK and BRONZEB 
FENDERS, for palate Dining-rooms, 
Libraries, &c., 38 91 to £10 


fa FEEL FENDE RS, for Drawing- 
‘ oa rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 Qst to 
20 15a. 


— FENDERS for TILF 
i HEARTHS, from 40s. 


meee BRASS FENDERS, 20s t: 
£10. 


IRE-IRON RESTS for TILE 
HEARTHS, 12s to £15 10s per pair. 


en ore, 12s to 60s 


{IRE- -IRONS, Pee 4s 3d the Set of 
Three to £6 10s. 


HIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIP- 
TIONS, in Foreign and English Marbles, Early 
English Oak and Walnut, inla‘d Tilework, Repoussé 
or Engraved Brass Panels, Bevalled Glass Plates, &c. 
UPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, £2 28 6d to £20. 
PATENT KITCHENERS, £3 17s to £29 10s. GAS 
REFLECTING STOVES, 30s to £8. 


OT-WATER WORK. 
ESTIMATES 
(+45 ENGINEERING. FREE. 
O A L 8 C 00FP S§% 


Japanned Iron, from 2s 4d to £5 5s. Solid Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, or Ebonised, with Shovel and 
Lining, full size, 243 to 1653, 


LOCKS, JANDELABRA, and 
y BRONZES. 

Drawing-Room Clocks, from £3; Dining-Room 
Clocks, from £2 10s; Hall Clocks, from £2; Kitchen 
Clocks, from 6s 6d. 


AMPS.—Kerosine, Patent Duplex, 

4 Suspending, Wall, Queen's Reading, French 
Moderator, &c., &c., in Bronze, Porcelain, Crystal, 
| Ormolu, &c., from 2s 6d to £14. 


URE COLZA OTD of the best quality, 
238d a gallon. Moderator Globes, 2s 6d; do., 
Chimneys, 6d each. Cotton Wicks, 3d per dozen. 


Kk EROSINE.—Water-white, inodorous, 


and safe, 1s 1d per gallon. In drums of 5 
gallons and upwards, 1s per gallon. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. 
NASALIERS in great variety, for 


Dining, Drawing-Rooms, Libraries and Offices, 
Comprising bronze of many shades, polished brass, 
Ormolu, and Ormolu with China Dish and Vase. 
Also, single, double, and treb‘e brackets, for side- 


lighting. 
IS H C OVE R S. 
Best Block Tin ...... 168 9d to 82s the Set. 
Britannia Metal, plated “handles 75s Gd to £6 16s do. 
Steel Covers, Nickel- -plated, re. 
quire no Cleaning ........006 erovene £5 58 do. 
Electro Silver...... severcsccccesersseses LF tO £21 do. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE. 

—Sponge Baths, best age A 63 3d to 28s; Sitz 

do., do., 123 to 193; Plunge do., 14s to 553; Hip 

do., do. .» 163 to 253 6d; Tr he Be Ts do., 17s to 448; 

Gas Furnace do., do., 120s to 245s ; Travelling Trunks, 

do., 133 6d to 263 ; Toilet War e, Bath, Can, and Pail, 
| 11s 6d to 40s. ae 


See ng 
5 











its Suburbs as under s=.. 
MAUS RLM bc SR EURDAR Cr 
Highgate, Horn 
THURSDAY : “Anerley, Forést’ Hill, No 
f RIDAY: Acto a, Barnes, Battersea, Bla 
Eltham, Ealing, Gy -eenwich, Lee, Lewis! 
worth, Wimbledon x “z 
SATURDAY : Stamford Hill. aw? 


eath, Castle Bar, 
Putney, Wands- 











BU RTON undertakes deliy ery. at a small, fixed rate. 
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